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DORA’S CHILDREN. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE DARKENED, CASEMENT.” 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


FREDERIC PRESTON. 

Those who have read “The Darkened Case- 
ment ” will remember the dying mother’s sketch 
wf her son —in which she represented him 
as a noble, generous lad, but with the not often 
co-existing faults of a will too yielding, too great 
susceptibility to all outward influences, and an 
ambition for worldly distinction too restless and 
absorbing. To the strengthening of the manly 
will and the moral principles of his son, and to the 
chastening and directing of his ambition, Captain 
Preston, keeping ever in his constant heart the 
last injunctions of his wife, most conscientiously 
devoted himself. And great joy must it have 
been for him to mark, day by day, that fresh, 
young, plastic nature rounding into grace and 
beauty, and growing more strong and firm under 
his wise and gentle influence. 

Captain Preston early resolved not to expose 
his son to the many temptations and dangerous 
associations of college life, but, being desirous 
that he should receive a complete classical and 
mathematical education, placed him under the 
tuition of a distant relative of his own—a retired 
clergyman, and one of the most eminent scholars 
in New England. 

So, in a simple, little household, in a quiet in- 
land village, Frederic Preston spent full four 
years, devoting himself faithfully te study, varied 
only by occasional visits to his native city, some 
thirty miles distant. 

Captain Preston was often with his son, and 
when absent was in the habit of writing to him 
almost daily. It was his wish and advice that 
Frederic should strengthen his constitution, and 
confirm his fine health by vigorous exercises and 
all innocent, manly sports. He also counselled 
him not wholly to neglect social pleasures; but 
Frederic was too ambitious and too studious in 
his habits to have much taste for general society. 

The family of Mr. Ellsworth, Frederic’s tutor, 
consisted of himself, his wife, an exceedingly 
lovely womou, and their youngest daughter, Annie, 
a sweet girl of fifteeu, when Frederic first came 
to her father’s. Annie was one who was always 
spoken of by her friends as “ a dear, good child ;” 
she was not very beautiful, or brilliant, but she 
‘possessed a warm, unselfish, faithful heart, and 
an earnest, attentive, comprehensive mind. Like 
Frederic’s mother, she had been from her early 
childhood passionately fond of reading and 
study; but, unlike Dora, she was blessed with 
great physical strength and firm: health. She 
could pore over her books hour after hour, without 
banishing the bloom from her cheek or the light 
from her eye, and she would rise from the most 
intense abstraction of study, to join in the usual 
sports of happy girlhood, or to assist her mother 
in the cares and labors of the household. She be- 
came at once Frederic’s companion in his studies, 
and was but a little way behind him in many, 
while she equalled him in some. 

My reader will scarcely wonder, that as the 
months and years went by, the study which most 
deeply and pleasantly interested Frederic Pres- 
ton was that of the rapidly unfoldng character 
of his fair young frierd ; for, in their close daily 
companionship, he came at last to know every 
trait, and power, and passion, and aspiration, 
almost as he knew those of his own nature. Often 
would the young student pause, lift his eyes 
from the book before him, and fix them on Annie’s 
noble, kindling face, as she sat opposite to him, 
lost in her studies, and read in that sweet volume 
deeper love and more beautiful truth than geomet- 
rical problems contained, or Greek cnaracters 
expressed. And it was strange, that however 
absorbed Annie might be by her lesson at such 
times, she failed not to feel a sudden, sweet dis- 
turbance troubling her stilled heart, and jostling 
her thought from the point where she had fixed 
it; and involuntarily, with an inquiring smile, she 
would lift her eyes to his. Glance would meet 
glance, then be quickly, though scarce conscious- 
ly, withdrawn. 

And thus it was that those two free, unwarped 
natures,<drawn near in their actual lives, and yet 
nearer by tie kindred of the spirit, like two fair 
young trees, growing up together, gradually and 
almost imperceptibly leaned towards one another, 
and their thoughts and aspirations mingled, like 
intertwining branches. 

Slowly and unconsciously ascended each heart 
into the upper realm, the divine relations of a 
great and holy affection. So innocent, so tender 
and childlike wae their love, even in the falness 
of ite beauty and power—so lightly and quietly 
lay upon each spirit those bonds formed link by 
link, by congenial pursuits, pleasant daily associ- 
ations, anc gentle nightly dreams, that both were 
unknowing of the depth and intensity of that 
love, of tae strength and endurance of those 
bonds. 

At last Frederic became aware that he could 
never shut Annie out of his visions of the fature— 
were they proud or sorrowful, of success or de- 
feat, of poverty or splendor, she was ever at his 
side, a cheering, guiding, or consoling presence. 
And ever when his heart burned most for fame, 
and he listened most eagerly to the voice of a self- 
ish, unworthy ambition, he would feel the soft 
rebuke of her mild eyes, and blush, though none 
Were near, 

When Frederic Preston left the village of 
WwW , to pursue the study of the law in hie 
native city, he was not formally plighted to An- 
nie—he had not even given full expression by 
spoken or written words to the affections which 
lay upon his heart with the weight of an inesti- 
ae vo. But what need was there of 

sane nein look towards her was a pro- 
ery tone a fervent prayer for love? 


All this she understood, and rested with perfect 

oe cies Fema tays content in the assurance 
r—the uen' 

avowal of a love whi = tap 


ch she returned with 
strength and pure devotion of side Sater’. all the 


Frederic Preston pursued hi 
an eminent lawyer, who beisas' reas 
as well as a preceptor, Mr. Abbott soon perceiy- 
ed the fine ability, read aright the amiable and 
manly character of his young student, and bent 
himself to advance his interests. In the family 
Circle of the Abbotts there was much of true re. 
finement, and here Frederic saw fashionable 
society in its most attractive form, and very aon 

Mt himself entirely at home. He was, as we 

hOW, weil read—he possessed much native ele. 
‘Gance and rare conversational talent, nor was he 
Wanting in those lighter accomplishments which 
most grace a gentleman. 


family, Frederic accompanied them to their pleas- 
ant summer residence, on the sea-side, some five 
miles from the city, where he continued to spend 
his office hours. , 

Many were the visiters at that hospitable man- 
sion, and endless the plans of pleasure—it was & 
season of rare enjoyment to Frederic, and for 
several weeks his letters to Aunie, which were 
long, frequent, and most confiding in their tone, 
were filled with lively descrpitions of novel and 
pleasant scenes, and graphic sketches of charac- 
ter—but, finally, those lotters came less often, 
and grew strargely formal and constrained, or 
seemed careless and hurried. 

During the first week of his stay at the sea- 
shore, he heard much of the expected arrival of a 
sister of his preceptor, Mrs. Ashton, who was 
about returning from Europe, whither she had, a 
year or twe previous, accompanied an invalid 
husband, whom she had buried in Italy. She 
came at last, and Frederic, who had looked for a 
pale, thin, sorrowful, middle-aged matron, was 
agreeably surprised to meet a young and beau- 
tiful woman—brilliant and conversable in spite 
of her weeds. Mrs. Ashton was in truth a most 
superb and fascinating creature. She had all the 
graces and enchantments which rare beauty, fair 
talent, many accomplishments, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the world, and a most artistic and refined 
coquetry, could give her. In her marriage there 
had been scarce the pretence of love on either 
side. Her husband, an eminent politician and 
diplomatist, had outlived the season of impassion- 
ed feeling when he met her, and honored her with 
his distinguished alliance. Though absorbed 
in his narrow pursuits, drowned in politics, he 
was proud of his wife, cared for her happiness 
while he lived, and left her an immense fortune 
at his death. On her part, the wife had been 
outwardly faithful and duteous—had nursed him 
patiently through his long illness— shed some 
tears, and planted a rose-tree on his grave. There 
had been given no tender child-love to draw near- 
er chose two hearts which had throbbed side by 
side for years, but between which there was in 
truth a cold and weary distance. 

Mrs. Ashton had corsoled herself for the dead 
life of a loveless nd childless marriage, with a 
leadership in society, by wielding a powerful 
though secret influence in the political world, and 
by her enthusiasm for music. She was an artis- 
tic singer, and played upon the barp and piano 
very finely, though with more brilliancy than 
feeling. 

In short, Caroline Ashton had given to the 
world her life, her very soul, and the world had 
rewarded her by making her a large sharerin the 
most refined of its intellectual and sensual pleas- 
ures, and by the bestowal of its most intoxicating 
homage. She was in full possession of her rare 
gifts and acquirements—rich, free, and twenty- 
five—when she cast her beautiful eyes apon Fred- 
eric Preston. 

He was then little more than twenty-one, but 

looked some years older, as his figure was tall, 
firmly built, and fully developed, while his coun- 
tenance wore a remarkable natural expression. 
He was handsome, even beautiful, his face being 
one that failed not to attract admiring attention 
everywhere. With Mrs. Ashton’s artistic tastes, 
it was little wonder that our friend found pecu- 
liar favor in her eyes from the first. So much 
was her fancy captivated, through her sense of 
beauty, and the little romance that yet lingered 
in her coldly brilliant character, like the fow, 
small, Alpine fiowers that grow among the gla- 
ciers—so quick was her recognition of his fine 
talent and of the wild ambition, so kindred to her 
own, which sometimes blazed in his eye and broke 
from his lips in impatient, almost reckless, expres- 
sion—that her new and pleasant impressions and 
vague speculations at last formed themselves into 
a strange, but well-defined plan. She would be- 
stow her hand and her great fortune upon Fred- 
eric Preston—would mould his yet plastic charac- 
ter, develop his genius, concentrate his enthusi- 
asm, aid him by her knowledge of the world, and 
urge him on to success and fame by the tire- 
less force of her own passionate will. She could 
not be ashamed of him as he was—she would be 
unspeakably proud of him when she had made 
him all she desired. 
And Frederic—how stcod he affected towards 
her? Fora while he was reserved in his inter- 
course with her—in truth, was somewhat jealous 
of a woman who, with all her tact, could not at all 
times conceal a certain consciousness of superiori- 
ty. But soon this failed to pique his pride, and he 
listened to her soft, even-toned voice, till it be- 
came indeed “ the voice of the charmer.” 

Mrs. Ashton ever spoke with careless indiffer- 
ence, in a tone of superior wisdom, half pityiag, 
half contemptuous, of a simple life of the affec- 
tions—but dwelt with kindling enthusiasm on a 
life of intellectual power, and refined sensual 
pleasures, as one worthy of the gods. 

She spoke of love, as life’s morning dream, 
exceeding sweet and beautiful, yet which must 
pass away, like the early mist; but of the pursuit 
of fame and power, as the earnest, worthy, glori- 
ous business of the day. She believed in pas- 
sion—she had herself called forth too often that 
lava-tide of the heart, to doubt its existence—but 
of a pure, €xalting, unselfish, unworldly affec- 
tion—that deep, mysterious sympathy of the spirit, 
that close, indissoluble union of life with life, that 
perfect blending of two natures, one for evermore, 
she had no real belief or conception. 

And Frederic listened to those deadly sophis- 
tries which came sliding softiy through the most 
perfect lips in the world—listened aud received 
them into his warm, impressible heart, which 
seemed to harden about them, and hold them, as 
a rock holds crystals. And gradually, the little 
fairy isle of love, and- hope, and happiness, once 
so green and bright in the sea of his future, sunk 
down and disappeared, and the chill waters of a 
worldly and selfish philosophy passed over it. 

Yet it need hardly be said that Frederic Pres- 
ton did not love Mrs. Ashton. We know that he 


. loved Annie Ellsworth. He gave to his new mis- 


tress a half intellectual, half passionate worship; 
there was no close confidences, no careless famili- 
arity, no companionship, no eweet sense of near- 
ness, between the two. Frederic felt Mrs. Ash- 
ton’s presence in the quickened action of his 
heart—she always roused, but never soothed him. 
The casual touch of her hand sent shocks through 
all his frame—he first sought, then shrank from 
the gaze of her eyes, with he knew not what of 
apprehension and dismay. Ah, there was strange 
power in those eyes—power even in the slow fall 
and upward sweep of the long, dark lashes. 


Yet though Frederic Preston did not love Mrs. 
Ashton, he sometimes imagined that he did; nor 
could he be blind to her partiality for himself— 
and well he saw, with his sharpened vision, that 
with the wealth and influence of such a wife, the 
realization cf the wildest dreams of his ambition 
was possible. Finally—the truth mast be told— 
he began to congratulate himself on the fact that 
there existed no positive, formal engagement be- 
tween himself and Annie, aad strove to shut out 
from his heart the now sad conviction that the 
poor girl’s very life was bound up in his. 

It was a sultry night, in the last of August. 
The air was of that peculiar heaviness which 
forebodes a violent thunder-storm, and the Ab- 
botts were seated on the vine-shaded piazza, look- 
‘ing at the masses of black clouds which lowered 
over the ocean, and watching the lightnings which 

y along the horizon now, and 
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Mrs. Ashton and Frederic Preston were alone 
in the drawing-room. Mrs. Ashton sat at the pi- 
ano, now running her fair hands over the keys, 
in a wild, fitful manner, and singing snatches of 
songs—now conversing with her companion in 


‘tones more than usually low and silvery. ‘The 


two had been riding in the woods along the sea- 
shore that afternoon, and a graceful wild vine, 
which Frederic had gathered, now rested on the 
Classic brow of the dark-eyed widow. Never, ir 
all the time he had known her, had she seemed 80 
perilously beautiful to Frederic. There was a 
soft, dreamy, half-sad expression in her face, 
which he had never before remarked—a tender 
languor a thousand times more irresistible than 
her usual queenly air and triumphant smile. 
‘Alas, at that moment, how utterly forgotten was 
the simple village maiden, his boyhood’s love— 
how utterly blotted from his heaven seemed that 
fair star, so late his guiding light! Annie’s last 
letter, breathing in every line a generous trust, 
untroubled by coldness or neglect, he had left for 
weeks unanswered. It came to him just as he was 
about set@ag fort fora ride with Mra. Ashton, 
and he flung it into his desk, where it actually 
remained for a day or two unread—quite forgot- 
ten. Yet there was a time when he eagerly wel- 
comed a letter in that familiar hand, and read it 
with kindling eyes, pausing only to press it to his 
lips, ere he broke the ceal. Now, as he looked on 
that spendid woman at his side, with the proud 
conviction that she might be his, a passionate im- 
pulse prompted him to make that avowal which 
had again and again trembled on his lips, but 
which had ever been repressed by a strange, un- 
known power. He bowed over Wer, sought her 
eyes, and would have spoken, but that at the mo- 
ment she began singing a verse of “ the Vesper 
Hymn tothe Virgin.” It was the last hymn which 
he remembered to have heard his mother sing, 
and now it struck back the mad words of a false 
love from his lips, and left him silent, from the 
sense of an angelic rebuke. But presently it 
seemed that the dead mother’s hand was with- 
drawn from his lips, that her warning presence 
passed from his side—for, as Mra. Ashton ceased 
warbling one of Moore’s delicious love-songs, 
Frederic knelt at her side grasped her hand, and 
looking into her eyes, murmured—“ Caroline!” 
but not a word more could he utter. This was 
the first time he had ever presumed to call her by 
her Christian name. Yet, leaving her hand in 
his, she smiled graciously, saying, “ Well, Fred- 
eric!” 

And he was lost! No, no—salvation came in 
the form of James, the Irish servant, who entered, 
saying: “I beg your pardon, sir, but here isa 
letter just brought by the post, marked ‘ Deliver 
immediately, and I thought maybe you'd like to 
read it at once.” 

Frederic, struck by a strange dread, caught the 
letter, tore it open on the spot, and read these 
hurried lines : 

“Dear Freperic: My daughter’s life is des- 
paired of. She is very low with the typhus 
fever. If you would see her alive, come to us 
at once. “ Cuarces Evtsworru.” 


Oh, human heart! thou fathomless mystery! 
thou inexplicable contradiction! In one brief 
moment, from the lowest deeps of Frederic’s na- 
ture welled up the old love, in a swift, resistless 
tide of anguish, remorse, and irrepressible ten- 
derness, uprooting and sweeping away the new 
love, as it were a slight flower—dashing in pieces 
its proud dreams, as the rising waves scatter in 
fragments frail structures built by children for 
pastime on the shore, when the tide is low. 

With a hurried adieu, and a partial explana- 
tion to his friends, Frederic sprang on to his 
horse, and set out for W—— at full speed. He 
had not ridden far before the storm which had 
been so long lowering in the east came down 
with great fury. The night was utterly dark, and 
the half-distracted rider could only see his way 
by flashes of lightning. His horse was a fine one, 
and for full twenty miles bore up bravely; but 
finally, on crossing a little bridge, from which the 
swollen stream had carried away a plank, he fell 
through, and so injured one shoulder that his 
master saw at once that he could proceed no far- 
ther. So, hastily fastening the faithful creature 
by the road side, there being no house or barn 
near, Frederic resolutely pursued his way on 
foot. A superhuman strength seemed given him; 
he scarcely felt fatigue or heeded the tempest, 
as for five long miles he toiled up and dashed 
down the hills, bespattered with mud, drenched 
with the rain, and half blinded by the lightning! 
There was a fear at his heart colder than the 
chill of the rain, and more dismaying than the 
lightning. Yet he struggled on, hoping only to 
reach Annie’s death-bed, to weep out his sorrow 
and repentance at her feet, to receive one word, 
one look of forgiveness, ere she died. And how 
the past came back! the dear, lost season of in- 
nocent joys, simple desires, andpurest love. He 
remembered how, only a year ago, Annie had 
patiently and tenderly nursed him through a fe- 
ver like the one which had now prostrated her. 
Thus, torn with fear and self-reproach, he at 
last drew near the pleasant familiar house of the 
Elisworths. He crossed the lawn, he staggered 
against the door, and, after a brief struggle for 
calmness, knocked. The housekeeper, whom he 
well knew, opened to him. He entered, but for 
his soul he could not utter a word. 

“She is living, sir,” said the woman, who un- 
derstocd his silence; “ but she has been quite 
unconscious for several hours, and we have no 
more any hope that she will long continue with 
us.” 

“ For Ged’s sake lead me to her!” cried Fred- 
eric, and in a moment more he stood in Annie’s 
room—that room once so light and cheerful, but 
now the ghadowed and silent chamber of the 
dying. All her dearest friends were there—fa- 
ther, mother, sister and brother, weeping and 
waiting for the coming of the dread angel; but 
Frederic saw only that one beloved, lying pale 
and insensible—her blue eyes closed, her brown 
hair floating over the pillow, her faded lips apart, 
and the breath struggling up from her breast 
faintly, and yet more faintly. One white hand 
lay across her bosom, and Frederic, kneeling at 
her bedside, bowed his face upon this, and cov- 
ered it with his tears and his kisses. None sought 
to reprove or check the outburst of his grief, a 
he cried— 

“Oh, Annie! do not leave me! It is I—Fred- 
eric. Look on me once more, my love, once 
more!” 

And she did look on him! He felt that white 
hand tremble against his lips—then those blue 
eyes slowly unclosed, and fixed upon his up- 
turned face a glance of recognition, of joy, of 
love. She spoke not, but slowly lifted her hand 
and laid it among the damp curls of his hair, ten- 
derly smoothing them back from his forehead. 
Then Frederic laid his head down by hers, kissed 
her cheek, and wept convulsively. Mr. Ells- 
worth would have removed him, but Annie 
whispered— 

“Let him lie here, father! I shall receive life 
again from his lips—do not take him away, for 
he has saved me!” 

And he had saved her! From that hour the 
fever was broken, the disease departed, and dear 
Annie recovered. Yet for many days her spirit 
seemed to stand trembling on the confines of the 
vale of shadows, ere even that. mightiest love 
could draw her back into the light and warmth 
of tife. It was only by filling her heart with the 
tones of the best beloved voice, that she could be 
made to forget the celestial music which floated 





to her ear, when so long she lay deaf to all 
sounds of earth—and only the mute entreaty of 
those sorrowful eyes could make her unheedful 
of fair angel forms still beckoning to her across 
the river of death. 

After a month of the most careful and tender 
nursing, Annie was able to leave her room, sup- 
ported by Frederic—almost borne in his arms. 
He wheeled her arm chair toward the fire, ar- 
ranged the pillows about her, and lifting her 
little feet, placed them on a soft cushion. He 
read to her in a low yoice, from her favorite 
books, talked to her ina yet lower voice, sweeter 
things than she had ever found in books. He 

ought her the brightest flowers and the green- 
est mosses from the autumn woods ; and when, 
one mild day, early in November, she was able to 
take a little stroll with him through the village, 
leaning fondly and dependingly on his arm, as 
his own betrothed wife, he was more happy, and 
proud, and grateful to God, than he had language 
to express. R 

Frederic had fnithfuliy confid,to Annie the! 
story of his passion, or rather infatuation, for 
Caroline Ashton ; and she, in the wisdom of her 
own generous nature, regarded it as but a brief 
usurpation, by the intellect and the senses, of the 
rightful rule of the heart—a heart which, though 
for a time a sad truant, weak and erring, had 
never utterly forsaken its love and her. 

On Christmas Eve there was a simple, quiet 
wedding party assembled in Mr. Ellsworth’s 
pleasant parlor. First, of course, were the bride 
and bridegroom, Annie and Frederic, looking as 
nobody had ever seen them look before—hand- 
somer, happier, and more interesting every way. 
The bridesmaids were Pauline Preston, grown a 
tall and elegant girl, and “little Louise,” now no 
longer “ pale-faced” and plain. The groomsmen 
were, Mr. Ernest St. John, a young gentleman 
who looked as poetical as his name would lead 
one to hope—being a slight, delicate person, with 
a fair Greek face, expressive, if not of genius, of 
a noble spirituality far more rare and beautiful— 
and Mr. Walter Edwards, of New York, a dis- 
tant relative of the Prestons—a remarkably 
grave-looking but handsome young man of nine- 
teen, who was just about sailing for Germany, 
where he was to complete his education. 

Mr. Ellsworth was the officiating clergyman, 
vat Captain Preston had the first kiss of the 
bride, and all were merry and sad at once. There 
was no woman’s smile, at least, that shone not 
through tears. 

One year from that night, there was a grand 
wedding at the Abbotts’, when Mrs. Ashton be- 
came again the proud wife of a distinguished 
statesman. The happy pair set out at once for 
Wéeshington ; but the splendor of that wedding 
did not soon pass from the memory of some of the 
guests. Such high-bred elegance was there in 
the air of the bridegroom, despite his years and 
portly figure! and such diamonds as the bride 
wore ! 


Somewhat more than eight years had passed. 
Frederic Preston, who from the time of his mar- 
riage had been established in his native town, 
living with his father and sisters, in Dora’s own 
dear cottage-home, had met with fair success in 
his profession, had been happy, most happy, in 
his marriage, and was‘the proud father of three 
lovely children. He was not yet, however, in any 
position of power and honor in the State—not 
from the want of political shiliticg pnd. predilce. 
tions, but because he had chosen to stand forth 
rather prominently for certain principles more 
honorable to him than popular with the multi- 
tude. Frederic possessed genuine eloquence, 
conciliating manners, and a noble character ; all 
of which gave him great influence over the minds 
of the people, speaking ever, though he most fre- 
quently was, against the tide of popular preju- 
dice. So general was the appreciation of the 
force of Mr. Preston’s character, and of his pecu- 
liar intellectual power, that many were the temp- 
tations which came to him in the shape of secret 
overtures from parties and political leaders, of 
place and preferment, i? he would abandon his 
present “ lofty, but impracticable purposes,” and 
sacrifice his favorite “abstractions.” To all such 
propositions Frederic had returned but one re- 
ply—an unqualified and indignant rejection. But 
it happened, at length, there arose an unfortunate 
difference between himself and some of his asso- 
ciates in the cause to which he had devotéd all 
his energies and sacrificed so many worldly in- 
terests; he felt himself wronged, distrusted, and 
ungratefally forsaken, by those to whom he had 
long been bound by the close fellowship of a holy, 
common cause, the brotherhood of a great truth ; 
and, wounded and embittered, he withdrew him- 
self from them foratime. That misunderstand- 
ing had seemed but a slight thing in the begin- 
ning; but the breach had been widened by 
thonghtless or designing persons, till it seemed 
almost impassable. It was then, when 80 pecu- 
liarly open to temptation, that Frederic received 
a confidential letter, which might have staggered 
him in his best hours. This was from Mr. Ab- 
bott, his former preceptor in the law, now an emi- 
nent political leader, high in office. It was writ- 
ten in a kind, a genuinely friendly tone; it was a 
flattering tribute to Frederic’s talent, and an 
earnest remonstrance against the use to which he 
was putting it—an appeal, almost an entreaty, to 
turn, while it was yet time, from the course which 
he was pursuing with more generosity than wis- 
dom, and for the gake of his family and friends 
to enter upon the enviable career 80 plainly open 
before him, and to seize the good fortune which 
awaited him. It contained most ingenious argu- 
ments, to prove that he could eyen ultimately ad- 
vance those very truths now so dear to him, by a 
temporary abandonment of their advocacy. In 
conclusiop, the writer earnestly, though delicate- 
ly, pressed upon his young friend the acceptance 
of an honorable and lucrative appointment, and 
prophecied for him much success and fame, i/ 
only he would be faithful to the principles and inter- 
ests of his new party. 

More than once Frederic Preston’s face flushed 
as he read this letter. Was it the blush of hon- 
est shame, or the rekindling of the old baleful 
fire? Ah! he hardly knew himself which it be- 
spoke. 

At length he sprang to his feet, and strode rap- 
idly up and down his room, the quivering of his 
lip and the swelling of the veins in his forehead 
revealing the struggle which was passing in his 
breast. 

He next resolved to seek Annie, though he felt 
that he should scarce dare to let her see how 
sorely he was tempted. He found his wife in the 
room which had once been his mother’s—that 
“pleasant chamber which looked out upon the 
sea.” She was sitting with her baby asleep upon 
her lap, and was busy in reading ® manuscript 
which looked somewhat worn and yellow; and as 
Frederic drew near, he saw that she was weep- 
ing. But, dashing away her tears, and smiling 
on her husband, she said— 

“1 have been reading this last letter of your 
mother to your father. He has let me take it 
again. I cannot read it too often. Do you know, 
dearest, that I think what relates to you the 
truest and most beautiful of all?” , 

«“ Read it to me, love,” said Frederic, striving 
to banish the half-sad, half-morose look he had 
worn of. late—seating himself beside. his wife, 
and winding his arm about her waist. And An- 
nie read, in a soft, reverential voice, those touch- 





ing injunctions of the dying mother contained 
in Dora’s simple story. As she had been moved 








by one of Love’s own divine intuitions, she read 
with peculiar impressiveness such passages as 
these : 

“Oh! teach him what I have ever earnestly 
sought to inspire—a hearty devotion to the 
right—a fervent love of liberty—a humble rever- 
ence for humanity. Teach him to yield his ready 
worship to God’s truth, wherever he may meet 
it—followed by the multitude strewing palm- 
branches, or forsaken, denied, and crucified. 
Teach him to honor his own nature by a brave 
and upright life, and to stand for justice and 
freedoin against the world.” 

“Teach him to be watchful-of his independ- 
ence, to guard jealousy his manliness. 1 know 
that I need not charge you to infuse into his 
mind « true patriotic spirit, free from cant and 
bravado—to counsel him against poor party feuds 
and narrow political prejudices. God grant that 
you may live to see our son, if not one of the 
world’s great men, one whose pure life shall radi- 
ate good ahd happiness—whose strong and sym- 
metrica} character shall be a lesson of moral great- 
ness, 9 type of true manhood” 

As Annie read, she felt Frederic’s head sink- 
ing on to her shoulder; and when she finished, 
his fast tears were stealing down her neck. Fling- 
ing aside the manuscript, she folded her arms 


about him, and wcpt with him, but said no word. 


Soon Frederic rose up with a clear smile, kissed 
the tears from Annie’s beautiful eyes, and re- 
turned to his library, where he penned a brief 
letter to his friend, thanking him for his kind- 
ness, but decidedly, though mildly, declining the 
flattering offer which he had made. 

That night Frederic Preston made one of a 
small assembly, where a few brave, true hearts 
were gathered together in the cause of justice 
and freedom. There he struck hands again with 
those from whom, he had been for a little time 
estranged—frankly told them wherein they had 
wronged him, and as frankly confessed his own 
error in yielding to a proud and hasty resent- 
ment—pledged his faith once more to the Right, 
and renewed his early consecration to Freedom. 

Frederic Preston may never be rich, or great, 
as the world counts riches and recognises great- 
ness; but priceless treasures of affection are his, 
with the reverence of true and honorable natures, 
and the poor and oppressed “shall rise up and 
call him blessed.” 
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THE SINLESS. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Walking with a cheerful epirit 
Where “er daily duties led, 

“ Father, keep me from temptation,’’ 
This was all the prayer she said. 


Often made she earnest pleading, 
As she went from us apart, 

To be saved through all her lifetime 
From the weakness of her heart. 


And she prayed that she might never, 
Never in her trials below, 

Bring her soul before the altar, 
Wailing in unchastened woe. 


So her hands of faith were strengthened, 
And when clonds about her lay, 

From her bosom, all the darknegs, 
She could softly put away. 


Smilingly ehe went unaided, 
When we would have led her on, 
Saying always to our pleading, 
Better thit I ge alone. 

Turned she from the faces dearest 
When her feet more feebly trod, 
That she might not then be tempted 

By a mortal love from God. 


So the Father, for her pleading, 
Kept her eafe through al! life’s hours, 
And her path went brightly upward 
To eternity through flowers. 
-— +o 
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LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—No. 12. 
BY MARY IRVING, 


A “ FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION,” 
[concLupDED.] > 

The much-expected sun did not rise the nex 
morning—probably out of disgust at the cloud of 
smoke which Earth’s western hemisphere stood 
ready to breathe into his face! At least we had 
no ocular demonstration of his rising ; for the 
children, who peeped out betimes toward the east, 
came in with lengthened faces and sad forebodings. 

“Its all clouded up!” complained one. “I 
think it mightn’t rain to-day, of all days in the 
year !” 

“ My dear! is that just right ?” 

“ Well, what will we do to get to Pin-nic Grove, 
and what will we do when we do get there, 
with the rain-drops leaking through the leaves, 
and soaking us and all ‘ the goodies? ” 

“Tis ‘many a cloudy morning that makes a 
bright day ’—wait and be patient !” 

The hour of ten approached, and the sun had 
not yet came out to be our grand usher; but no- 
body thought of waiting for him, as it did not 
actually rain. Such a motley group of glad chil- 
dren in their holyday dresses of all fashions— 
some with blue shoes, some with black, and some 
without any shoes at all, bonneted and capped 
in all conceivable styles, you can rarely look upon. 
All were standing, with their teachers and the 
privileged dignitaries of the prairie, at a place 
previously agreed upon, to await the arrival of 
their grand carriages. ‘ 

A cloud of dust in the distance at once herald- 
ed and concealed the coming vehicles; but as it 
cleared away, we beheld two four-horse wagons 
rumbling triumphantly along, with several less 
pretending followers in the rear. One was 80 
garnished with sprigs and boughs of cedar that it 
looked like a bower of evergreen ; its horses were 
trimmed to match. The other, which was the 
most roomy of the two, had planted waving ban- 
ners behind the ear of each proud horse; and bore 
above all, fluttering from a strong staff, our flag! 
It only fluttered its huge wing; it did not expand 
to the morning air as we had hoped, but we trust- 
ed yet to the stimulus of the prairie breeze, when 
we should be fairly out of shelter of the Lake 
grove. 

The wagons halted by the waiting throng ; 
and such as were considered worthy of so high an 
honor were promoted to the first seats, under the 
shadowing of the flag-staff; then the remaining 
space was filled up by classes of the lesser boys 
and girls indiscriminately. The “ flag-wagon,” 
being furnished with four springless seats run- 
ning lengthwise, accommodated just forty save 
one, of whom a number were adults ; the others, 
fewer in proportion. 

Now for the open prairie! We were not dis- 
appointed—the wind did rise, and our flag did un- 
furl magnificently in its grasp, as we bore towards 
Pin-nic Grove. The first mate of our unwieldy 
craft—or rather standard-bearer of our motley 
regiment—(for he held both offices, being none 
other than the “school-master” of the previous 
evening council) often arose to cast an anxious 
glance towards various points of the compass. 

At length he spoke, “ They’re coming—the L- 
school ! they’li not beat us at least !”” 

Soon, taking another observation, he exclaimed, 
more earnestly— 

“There it isat last—the Quabasha flag-wagon ! 
Do you see how it bends into a curve, like a 
boat’s keel? It is terribly loaded down, that !” 

Indeed it was crowded almost.to overflowing. 

“But their banner is not—no’—he. cast up 
again a measuring glance at our own ; “no—I am 
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safe in reckoning it lacks three-quarters of yard 
of equalling ours |” 


Ob, the rivalry of poor human natare ! how it 
Will ooze into every human transaction since the 
deys of Cain and Abel! And yet it isthe strong- 
est stimulus to the improvements of civilization. 

We struck up a cheerful song as we entered 
the confines of Pio-nic Grove, about half a mile 
from the place of grand rendezvous. The other 
Wagons caught up the strain, and we went on 
as merrily as flock of swans, until, peeping 
through the tree-trunks, we could see afar off the 
hindmost of the bencbes which had been left for 
our use by a recent camp-meeting. The road was 
quite narrow here, and still soakingly wet—hav- 
ing been entirely shielded from the sunshine. 

Our Quabasha neighbor piloted us along suc- 
cessfully, until suddenly— 

“Hurrah there! Geeup! Whoa!” and a 
succession of female screams burst forth, followed 
by the floundering of horses, the crashing down 
of seats, and then the four spirited steeds at once 
broke their allegiance to the wogon, and rushed 
headlong amohg the trees, leaving the vehicle and 
ita precious contents in the midst of “the grand 
mire!” Logs were speedily rolled to its side, 
and an unaccountable number of women and 
children lifted out, unhurt, but sadly frightened. 
The empty wagon was drawn aside as soon as 
practicable, and the road left free to us. 

“ Dolet us get out !” implored theelder portion 
of the feminines among us, looking up in piteous 
entreaty to the driver. 

“You can’t walk through the mud,’yur! Sit 
still; I reckon we’ll push through—the sine an’t 
powerful bad this season, and wean’t loaded down 
like that craft yonder.” 

So in we went, with forebodings that were too 
surely realized. ‘The seme whip-cracking and 
shouting, the same struggling, and swaying, and 
screaming, and wagon number second stood 
brought up in the “ slue,” minus its two “leaders!” 
Our noble horses had struggled well; but they 
had snapped their traces, and with them the 
thread of our glorying! 

Glad to find ourselves fairly upon our feet on 
terra firma, instead of being thrown into the 
heterogeneous heap we had feared to form @ mo- 
ment before, we cheerfally marshalled our infantry 
for a foot-march. But scarcely had we reached 
the limits of the semi-clearing where our journey 
was te end, when a few saucy, straggling rain- 
drops came pattering down upon our faces. A 
thousand anxious eyes looked upwards, but the 
glum skies deigned to give no token of favorable 
intentions, for a time. So, sheltering ourselves 
under umbrellas and parasols, as well as we could, 
we sat down to make the best of our condition. 

The shower proved quite a damper to the ora- 
tions of the day, but not to the singing, which re- 
sounded sweetly through the wood, swelling from 
hundreds of young voices, till even the birds 
under the boughs shook the rain-drops from their 
wings, and chirped in unison with us. One speak- 
er after another mounted the high platform, shel- 
terea by a splendid oak, and spoke a few words of 
counsel or of cheer to the listening thousands. 
All displayed a sense of the fitness of things, 
which would not be out of place in some of their 
Eastern brethren, to wit, the fitness of short 
speeches to hungry children. 

The last. who arose was an Englishman—a mer- 
ry-hearted vassal of Victoria—and he aroused the 
echoes of laughter, out-ringing the echoes of song. 
Perhaps his good-natured oratory had some influ- 
ence in clearing up the perturbed face of the sky ; 
for, all at onse, the avn beama sparkled in upon 
us, and lit up every drop on leaf and spray into a 
glittering diamond. The speaker waved his hand 
in welcome to the gladdening light, then bowed 
his farewell to us— 

“T will not keep you any longer, children. I 
know you are quite impatient for another kind of 
entertainment! The sunshine is smiling upon 
you—a happy omen! and an Englishman’s good 
wishes will not spoil your Independence Day!” 

A cheering shout went up to the brightening 
sky ; and we were then marshalled in procession. 
Each class was preceded by its teacher and small 
banner, each school by its superintendent and 
flag. Thus arranged, by two and two, with the 
“lesser lambs” in front, we proceeded to the 
tables. 

These had been, during the morning, under the 
supervision of a careful and bountiful commit- 
tee—a tasteful one, moreover, as the first glimpse 
at them assured us. The rough boards that sup- 
ported them were hidden by long, snowy cloths, 
and garlands of wild flowers, bouquets of roses and 
lilies, lay scattered in charming profusion among 
the innumerable dainties and delicacies that had 
been showered down from a thousand boxes and 
baskets. It was a feast for the eye, indeed—almost 
too beautiful for appetite to mar, thought we, as 
we made in procession the circuit of the long 
tables, and watched the myrtle and rose-wreaths 
blooming against the drifted icing of the huge 
plum-cakes. No such scruples of taste, or against 
taste, had the children, to be sure! We were 
arranged in a double or treble oval ayound the 
board, to act upon the rules previously recited, 
namely: That each teacher should officiate as 
agent for the appetites of his or her class, that all 
things might be done in proper order. This was 
& very necessary precaution, for the wants of the 
untutored little gentlemen and ladies were often 
found to be quite capacious or insatiable. One 
little epicure, indeed, with both hands and pock- 
ets filled to overflowing, insisted upon having a 
jumble to hold between his teeth! But he was a 
rara avis, of the vulture species, perhaps ! 

The tables were despoiled of their richness and 
beauty. A few words were spoken by one of the 
clergyment, the gratified children sang another 
gled hymn, and, with a ‘Suzz of thankfulness, all 
turned their faces homeward. 

Our broken wagons, meanwhile, had been in 
surgical hands, .d were “splintered up” for our 
reception, on the farther shore of the slue, fortu- 
nately over which a temporary bridge of logs had 
been cast. 

Oh, how brilliantly beautiful was our flower 
prairie, in the glory of setting day, as we emerged 
upon it from Pic-nic Grove! Every leaf and 
blade seemed quivering its voiceless vesper-hymn 
of thankfulness to its Maker! 

We drove toward home more silently, but not 
less happily, than we had journeyed from it. All 
the rivalry of the ambitious was hushed in satis- 
faction. Our flag had floated in triumphant size 
and show, as the tired arm of the standard-bearer 
could well testify. He, meanwhile, forgetful of 
his former dignity and anxiety, looked less upon 
his banner, less upon the fair face of nature be- 
fore him, than into the laughing eyes of a rosy- 
cheeked damsel whom he had contrived to wile to 
@ seat next his post of honor, and who, being no 
other than the queen pro tem. of the “ Brick 
School House,” could with propriety sport a little 
superiority over the less @pvated prairie lassies. 
Forgetful of any third pair of prying optics, these 
two were acting a little innocent practical illus- 
tration of the axiom, “ Young hearts will nestle 
with young hearts, young eyes will meet young 
eyes!” 

fom rest upon that little company, wherever 

the sun looks on them now! It left them on that 
eve, safely ensconced under their respective roofs. 
No matter whether those roofs bent over logs, 
bricks, or hewn timber, “’tis the heart makes the 
home,” and all young hearts were happy there, 
though no crackling cannon had thundere.’ their 
enthusiasm to the heavens, and no fire-rockets 
had whizzed it into the pare face of the stars! 

Heaven guard the Sabbath schools of our 
prairie-land, and all that can prosper them! 
They are the strongest links in the chain that is 
to bind the next generation of the “mighty West ” 
to the home of the Pilgrim Fathers, the green 
waves of the prairie to the mountain surges of 


New England. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


This is to be a Christian Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, to be composed indiscriminately of those who 
worship Christ, and, in their respective churches, 
celebrate his death. The object of the Conven- 
tion, like that of its predecessor in Cincinnati, is 
to take into consideration the whole subject of 
the relations of American Christianity to Amer- 
ican Slavery, and to ascertain and declare the re- 
aponsibilities and duties of Christians concerning 
it. Mission ecclesiastical organizations— 





whatever connects anti-slaveholding with slave- 


holding Christians—will he prayerfal ’ 
trust candidly, considered oe fom Fie el 
prayers of all God’s people are respectfully and 
earnestly solicited, and the attendance of such ag 
can consistently come. 

One or rae Committee. 

Knox College, Iil., April 28, 1851. 
For the National Era. 


MR. DAVID CRISTY AND WEST INDIA EMAN- 
CIPATION. 


Mr. David Cristy, agent in Ohio for the Colo- 
nization Society, is out in a pamphlet, (addressed 
to the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, now in 
session,) one object of which pamphlet is, to “ pre- 
sent an outline of the commercial failure of 
West India emancipation ”—“ the failure of rarer 
LaBor tropical gultivation.” This he attempts, by 
showing that the amount of sugar, rum, and cof- 
fee, exported from these islands, is not now so 
great as in the days of slavery. If his argument 
proves anything, it proves, so far as commercial 
interests are concerned, that the proprietors of 
these islands should got back and ndopt not only 
the slave system again, bat also reénact ‘the pi- 
ratical slave trade in Africa ; for, by his own show- 
ing, the exports of those islands during the slave- 
trade were greater than after it was abolished. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Cristy’s position, his posi- 
tions prove too much ; for the world now knows, 
that neither slavery nor the slave trade are 
essential to commercial interests; and that if free- 
dom on the soil does not, even commercially, work 
better than slavery, it is because of oppressive 
government, providential disasters, or some such 
incidental sauses, and not freedom to man. Free- 
dom is nature’s order, and will work well. 

Again : Mr. Cristy attempts to prove the failure 
of free labor tropical cultivation, “ the commercial 
failnve of British West India emancipation,” by 
showing that the slaveholders of Cuba can pro- 
duce sugar a little cheaper than the free laborers 
of British West Indies. Well, lct us look at this 
a little more closely, and see if it proves general 
commercial prosperity. 

The conductor of the State prison, or peniten- 

tiary, feeding the convicts with the cheapest food, 
and receiving their labor without compensstion, 
can afford to sell the articles made for less than 
those who conduct free labor establishments, pay 
their operatives a full equivalent for their labor, 
and exact no more than the health, comfort, and 
well-being of their laborers allow. But does this 
prove that the latter—the free-labor system—is a 
commercial failure, the interests of all being pro- 
moted? If this be so, and commercial interests 
are the great thing to be looked at, and addressed 
as the paramount consideration to constitutional 
conventions, then the majority should go into 
penitentiaries, that the free may sell to traders at 
a lower price, and become rich upon unrequited 
labor. When Christians thus reason, we may 
say, in the language of Revelation, “ Judgment is 
turned away backward, and justice standeth 
afar off.” 
The Cuban slaveholder, by driving his slaves 
eighteen hours out of twenty-four, (what mental 
and physical suffering.) and then robbing them of 
the proceeds of their labor, is able to sell some 
cheaper than the free laborers of the West Indies. 
But that is no evidence of the general prosperity 
of the inhabitants of Cuba. The whole affair 
reminds us of an anecdote of two dealers in 
brooms. One eaid to the other, “I do not know 
how you can afford to sell your brooms cheaper 
than I do, for I steal the material to make mine 
out of.” “O!” said the other, “ I steal mine already 
made!” {f, then, a man should set up a broom- 
factory, raise his own broom-corn, and with his 
own hands make his own brooms, and then could 
not afford to sell quite as cheap as he who “ stole 
his already made,” Mr. Cristy would call it a 
commercial failure, just with as much propriety 
as to say, because the free laborers of the West 
Indies cannot, in justice to their own health, in- 
tellectual and moral culture, produce sugar and 
rum as cheap as the Cuban slaveholder, who 
steals his sugar already made, and drives his 
slaves eighteen hours in the twenty-four to make 
it, therefore the free-labor system in the West 
Indies is a commercial failure. 

Now, when a system of robbery is going on, 
somebody has to be the sufferer ; and itcannot be 
that there is general thrift, when a part are in- 
dolent consumers and robbers, at the expense and 
degradation of the mass. We thought prosperity 
was to be estimated by the thrift which a people 
in general derive from the profits of their ex- 
ports ; and not alone by the cheapness with which 
foreign traders buy from a few idle extortioners or 
robbers. Reason says, that when a Government 
is 80 administered as to develop to the highest 
degree the energies and protect the interests of 
the people in general, there we are to expect com- 
mercial as well as all other forms of prosperity. 
Also, that under such a Government we are to 
expect permanent prosperity, and cheapness, in 
proportion to the advance of capital, skill, and 
science; whereas, a Government administered 
upon the principles of fraud and oppression is 
necessarily subject to revolution, bankruptcy, and 
failure. 

Also, different travellers bring different reports 
from these same islands. Let us look at causes 
coming under our own observation. Asa matter 
of fact, the free-labor institutions of the free 
States of our Union are attended with a far great- 
er degree of commercial prosperity than the insti- 
tutions of the slave States. These are facts. 
Freedom does and will work well. But, says Mr. 
Cristy, “in giving so fully the evidence of the 
failure of free labor tropical cultivation, I do not 
wish to prove that slavery should not be abolish- 
ed, but that intellectual and moral culture should 
accompany all schemes of emancipation” 1. This 
may be a declared issue; but is it the real one? 
Does any man form this idea from reading Mr. 
Cristy’s pamphlet ? He has laid down some seven 
propositions to illustrate in his pamphlet, but this 
is not one of them. We have read the pamphlet, 
and believe this point is but once, and that inci- 
dentally, alluded to. 2. Where is the intellectual 
and moral culture in Mr. Cristy’s enterprise, in 
mere colonization. He says, the “Society have 
in their offer a larger number of siaves than they 
can colonize, and we cannot ask that its funds 
shall be diverted from so sacred an object as se- 
curing their freedom.” That is upon the robber’s 
policy, ‘‘ give up your money or your brains”— 
“consent to be banished from the land of your 
birth, or stay in slavery.” And where is the in- 
tellectual or moral culture in removing these 
« slaves,” in their ignorance and degradation, to 
Africa, and upon such principles? Does Mr. 
Cristy say that ‘‘they can be educated when they 
get to Africa?” ‘True, and so can the emanci- 
pated in the West Indies. 

But to return to the commercial question. Mr. 
Cristy’s position of emancipation on the soil was 
wrong—“ Government should adopt a system of 
emancipation, allowing compensation for the slaves, 
and connecting with it their colonization in Liberia.” 
We ask, in reference to the West Indies, (and it 
being no part of colonization to give “ intellectual 
or moral culture,”) what advantage, commer- 
cially, would there be in removing the emancipat- 
ed to Africa? Would the same persons raise more 
coffee and sugar there than in the West Indies? 
Would the climate induce greater activity and 
more labor than the land of their birth? Would 
their physical strength be greater after passing 
through the tedious, loathsome, and often fatal 
African fever incident to all colonized there ? 

Mr. Cristy quotes the New York Evening Post 
to show that the persons emancipated in West 
Indies are idle. Even if this be true, we ask, 
what will be gained, commercially, by colonizing 
the same persons to Africa?—to a climate still 
more sultry and debilitating* Does Mr. C. say 
they will be encouraged to work by more gener- 
ous laws ?—that the laws in the West Indies are 
“unequal,” oppressive? We thank Mr. Cristy 
for that concession. “ Unequal laws,” then is the 
difficulty—not emancipation on thé soil—just what 
we have been trying to show. Bad management 
of many estates, worked by the agents of proprie- 
tors living in other lands, together with an op- 
pressive Government, refusing sufficient remune- 
ration and protection to the laborer, with other 
causes which we have and shall mention—these, 
and not freedom on the soil, is the hindering 
cause. : cacaale 

That free labor, even in the cultivation of 
tropical and semi-tropical productions, can cope 
with slave labor, is made clear, even by Mr. C.’s 
own pamphlet. Under the last proposition, seem- 
ing to have forgotten the object of the first, (that 
free labor fails to compete with slave labor in 
tropical and somi-tropical productions.) vy 
the testimony of friend Levi Coffia, ‘that ny 
labor in Texas does now ‘fully compete on 
slave labor in the prodaction of cotton ”—a trop- 


* Mr. C. also overlooks the fact that, 

those islands, the population has aoe 

natives now enjoy v= b at crete at home than in 

tae dave a ase. So that, although there wt yiene — 
than ¢ does ness 

te ome formers Mion of their labor goes for home 
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ical production, and one of the principal articles 


ideration. Here, then, isa giving up 
of 4 aon wren of controversy—tha:s Gree bine 
can compete with slave labor, even in tropical 
tions. 
Pwr, Cristy has done more than Cowper’s 
John Gilpin, who, after a long journey, got off at 
the same place he started. Mr. C 


after the elucidation of seven propositions, landec 
directly opposite his standing point—proved di- 
rectly the opposite of what he started out to 
rove—builded a great structure, like boys build- 
ing cob houses, and then with one blow knocked 
it down again. Surely t.e Constitutional Con- 
vention will be much impressed with the cogency 


of his reasoning and great value of his pamphlet. 


This latter point leads us to notice another. 
It is that Mr. Cristy, in his comparison of the 
cheapness of free and slave labor, looking at pres- 
ent profits, overlooks the amount of capital in- 
vested by the Cuban slaveholder. This, together 
with the interest, is indeed a “sinking fund.” 
For, as is admitted, the free laborer, with the 
same capital, can make equal profits—“ fully com- 
pete” with slave labor for the present, and have 
an investment in lands, or other permanent stock, 
always safe, and for ages increasing in value; 
whereas the investment of the slaveholder is con- 
tinually endangered by the fluctuations of trade, 
change of Government policy, running away, 
sickness and death of his hands. These fluctua- 
tions always have and will continue to prevent 
permanent commercial prosperity. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
— ———— 
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Mrs. Stower’s Story.—The first two chapters 
have been received, but we shall not be able to 
begin their publication till week after next. 





x¢> Subscriberg about to renew their subscrip- 
tions will please look at the following : 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars ; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 
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PRESIDENTIAL TOUR. 


A President is not, ex officio, a great man ; nor 
have Presidents been so rare in this country, 
that the world need be thrown into commotion 
if one of them thinks fit to go abroad. Queen 
Victoria, when she vouchsafed to appear to her 
subjects, conferred upon them a favor for which 
they could not manifest gratitade enough. She 
was Sovereignty embodied—the Impersonation 
of that Power that had sat for ages upon the 
throne of England, and had its origin, according 
to the imagination of many, in the will of God. 
But an Amevican President has no original or 
hereditary prerogatives. He is not the embodi- 
ment or representative of Sovereignty. He is the 
creature of the People, in whom resides the real 
Sovereignty, and is appointed for four years, to ex- 
ecute their will, as disclosed by their Representa- 
tives. If he behave like a gentleman, he is enti- 
tled to be treated as such ; if he is faithful and 
efficient in loing the work assigned him, he does 
exactly his duty, just as thousands of others 
would do in his position, and deserves no extra- 
ordinary honors for it. Why not let him move 
about, as occasion may require, like any other 
gentleman? If travelling on business, his time 
is too precious to be wasted by impertinent cere- 
monies; if for health and recreation, the more 
quiet allowed him the better. And this would 
more comport with the manliness and simple man- 
ners of a republican People. It does not look 
well for them to be thrown into a state of extra- 
ordinary excitement by the presence among them 
of any of their public servants. Is the servant 
greater than his lord ? 

Let men be honored for great deeds, and not 
high station. Pubiic honors should be reserved 
for those who have a better claim on the People’s 
regard than what grows out of their official posi- 
tion. We sre not aware that Millard Fillmore 
has distinguished himself by any extraordinary 
devotion to his country, or remarkable services 
in its behalf. Weare therefore constrained to 
believe that the display of honors got up for his 
benefit on his journey to the North, is intended 
for political effect. It may favor his party in 
the special elections for State Senators about to 
be held in New York ; it may promote the views 
of the Compromise-Union politicians; it may 
win popular support for the Administration. If 
this be not the policy of the thing, the “ organs” 
here and elsewhere, in stuffing their columns with 
fulsome accounts of the journeyings of the Presi- 
dent and the honors done him, fairly subject 
themselves to the imputation of gross servility. 
If we are right in our speculations, they may 
plead party considerations in justification of their 
cause. 

But the question then arises, What business 
has the President, or any Cabinet officer, to be 
itinerating through the country for party pur- 
poses? Their enormous patronage already se- 
cures them undue influence ; and the People can- 
not view with indifference movements calculated, 
if not intended, to increase it. 

As for Mr. Webster, he finds it as difficult to 
be quiet in his Department, as he used to find it 
to stay in his Senatorial chair. Heis too great 
& man, we suppose, to be amenable to the rules 
which govern the conduct of other Public Ser- 
vants. We should like to know who is the Sec- 
retary of State, or whether our foreign affairs 
have been got into such a trim as to require no 
supervision at all. Mr. Webster, it would seem, 
has about as much business to transact out of 
Washington as in it; and if we are not mistaken, 
he has written more letters to his friends on per- 
sonal matters, than despatches on our foreign 
relations. 

Presidents and Cabinet officers need relaxa- 
tion like other men, and have a right to recreate 
themselves. But they would consult propriety 
and good taste, by di.countenancing ceremonious 
receptions, and not converting tours on business 
or pleasure into electioneering movements. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


The increase of the receipts of the Post Office 
Department, after the reduction of the rates to 
10 and 5 cents, greatly exceeded every year the 
estimates of the Postmaster General. The in- 
crease was, 





“ j 
For va! year — June 30, 1847, 11 27 per ct. 


itto 1848, 7.43 per ct. 
Ditto ditto 1849, 14.20 per ct. 

“ Of the great increase in the latter year the 
Postmaster General then said ‘it was extraordi- 
nary, aud much beyond the natural growth of our 
population and business; and, being double that 
of the previous year, it cannot be supposed to 
continue, especially as the causes to which it 
‘was mainly attributable have ceased to operate. 
‘These were, the retaliatory postage act of June 
27, 1848, which was superseded by the postal 
treaty with Great Britain in February, 1849, and 
the greater frequency of correspondence induced 
by the Presidential canvass in 1848? ” 

How entirely mistaken he was, may be learned 
from the fact that in the next year, ending June 
30, 1850, the increase over the preceding year 
was 143¢ per cent. As to the receipts of the cur- 
rent year, the Republic contains the following an- 
nouncement : 

“ We understand that the receipts of the Post 
Office Department for the quarter ending on the 
31st December, 1850, amounted to $1,531,495.98 ; 
showing an increase of $241,837.58, or about 


18 7-10ths per cent. over the corresponding quar- 


on the 30th September, 
1850, also showed an increase of more than 17 
quarter of the pre- 
po hang ng that the increase 

ing on the 30th of June 
next, over the receipts of the preceding year, will 


ter of the previous year. 
“ The quarter endi 


cent. on the co 
vious year ; and it 
for the fiscal year 


ding 


pe 17 or 18 per cent.” 


As usual, the estimate of the Postmaster Gene- 
yal falls far short of the fact. Now, in view of 
this uniform increase of the receipts, clearly de- 
pendent as it is upon the reduction of postage, 
and the rapid increase of the population, can any 
one doubt of the economical operation of cheap 


postage ? . 
‘When shall the country be blessed with a Post- 
fully up to the demands 


master General who is 
of the People on the subject 
Jt would seem that the 


of Postage Reform 


system of newspaper postage, to go into operation 
on the ist of July next, was the offepring of the 
profound calculations of the present head of the 
D t. What possible gooi was to be 
achieved by establishing numerous rates for dis- 
tances, about which postmasters and publishers 
and people will be eternally at loggerheads, no- 
body but himself can understand. Perhaps it 
may yield some fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars more than a uniform system—but that is 
barely possible. One cent for all distances be- 
yond the State where the newspaper is published, 
half a cent for all distances within the State, be- 
yond the county where published, and no charge 
within the county—would have been simple, in- 
telligible, ucmisiakeable, and sufficient. The 
most palpable effect of the miserable system about 
to be adopted, will be to discourage the extensive 
circulation of newspapers—and this, we presume, 
is the real purpose of it. We trust the next 
Congress will put an end forever to all such 
quack legislation. 





LORD MORPETH ON AMERICA. 


A publishing house in New York has lately is- 
sued a neat little volume containing two lectures 
delivered by Lord Morpeth last December to 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society ; one devoted to his Travels in America, 
the other, to the Poetry of Pope. 

This nobleman came to America in the fall of 
1841, visited twenty-two of the twenty-six States 
of which the Union was composed, and returned 
home in the fall of 1842. He spent a month in 
Boston, a month in Washington, nearly a month 
in New York; sojourned for short periods in 
Philadelphia, Charleston, New Orleans, and Cin- 
cinnati; and his lecture shows that he was not 
an inattentive observer of the institutions and 
manners of our People in all sections of the coun- 
try. 

iis statements are of course unimportant, ex- 
cept as they disclose the views of a candid, well- 
disposed, intelligent English nobleman, of the 
character, achievements, and condition of a Peo- 
ple repudiating aristocracy and governing them- 
selves. We all know a great deal more about our 
mode of life, the workings of our institutions 
and our manners, than any foreign tourist can 
tell us; but it is always a matter of some curiosity 
to know what a fair-minded and well-informed 
stranger thinks of us and our manner of “ getting 
along in the world.” His comments may be 
worth something. They may direct attention to 
some vice we have overlooked, some peculiarity 
which might as well be corrected, some help or 
hindrance to progress of which we had not thought 
before. 

Lord Morpeth’s lecture is conceived in a 
friendly spirit, and is generally exempt from any- 
thing like caricature or extravagance. His pur- 
pose evidently was to tell the Truth, as he under- 
stood it, and not to make a sensation. Book- 
making travellers are apt to deal in romance and 
rhetoric for fear of being thought dull and com- 
mon-place. Dickens having been accustomed to 
stimulate the Public with wit, satire, and carica- 
ture in his fictitious narratives, attempted to 
enliven his real narrative of things in America 
by the same stimulants, and of course, whiie he 
made “a readable” book, was not particularly 
fond of truth and fair-dealing. But he was 
well paid, and his publishers reaped a handsome 
profit, and John Bull was tickled with the idea 
that after all, Jonathan, though a “ rising man in 
the world,” was like other parvenus rather in the 
habit of making a fool of himself, which his elder 
brother is more afraid of doing than of commit- 
ting crime. 

His Lordship was highly gratified with the 
“uniform civility and attention,” nay, “the real 
warmth and openness of heart,” with which he 
was received. From the time he put foot on 
American soil at Boston, he “never experienced,” 
during his “whole American sojourn, the pecu- 
liar feelings of a stranger.” “It is something,” 
he says, “to have travelled nearly over the whole 
extent of the Union, without having encountered 
a single specimen either of servility or incivili- 
ty of manners.” Certainly this is something to 
say of a country, in which Europe is pouring its 
hundreds of thousands annually, of every race, 
class, and condition, and where, in stage coach 
and steamboat, in hotel and public assembly, 
every man is the peer of every other man, and 
broadcloth is constantly in juxtaposition with 
homespun. 

When we consider how much of the real hap- 
piness of social life depends upon civility be- 
tween man and man, even a nobleman must ac- 
knowledge that Democracy is not without its 
blessings. It may not specially favor proficiency 
in mere conventional politeness, but, constantly 
inculcating the idea of the equality of all men in 
rights and privileges, it encourages a general el- 
evation of sentiment and civility of manners in 
a community, the members of which stand upon 
the same level and share in the same rights of 
self-government. 

Lord Morpeth says that Boston appeared to 
him, on the whole, the American town in which 
an Englishman of cultivated and literary tastes 
or of philanthropic pursuits would feel himself 
most at home ; and he speaks of his own residence 
there as having been rendered peculiarly agree- 
able to him by a friendship with one of its inhab- 
itants (Charles Sumner) which he had previously 
made in England: he adds in reference to that 
gentleman, “I do not give up the notion of his 
becoming one of the historical men of his coun- 
try.” 

Subsequent events have proved the discern- 
ment of his Lordship. 

Referring to the many delightfal localities 
about Boston, he mentions “Mount Auburn, 
the beautiful cemetery of Boston, to which 
none that we yet have can be compared.” 
His allusion to several historical characters 
about Boston are brief, but highly compli- 
mentary. Of Judge Story he speaks as one 


_| “ whose reputation and authority as a commen- 


tator and expounder of law stand high wherever 
law is known and honored, and who was, what at 
least is more generally attractive, one of the most 
generous and single-hearted of men.” 
Bulwer, the British Minister, the best stump 
speaker of the Diplomatic corps, in one of his late 
said that the greatest achievement of 
his great patron, St. George, was the begetting of 
St. Jonathan. Lord Morpeth seems to have been 
imbued with a similar idea when, after a day’s 
ride through New York State, he wrote— 
“The moment is not come for me yet, if it 
ever should come, to make me feel myself war- 
ranted in forming speculations upon far results, 
upon guaranties for fujgre endurance and stabil- 
ty: all that I can now do is to look and marvel at 
what is before my eyes. I do not think I am de- 
ficient in relish for antiquity and association ; I 
know that I am English, not in a pig-headed ad- 
hesion to everything there, but in heart to its 
last throb. Yet I cannot be unmoved or callcus 
to the soarings of Young America, in such legiti- 
mate and laudable directions, too; and I feel that 
it is already not the least bright, and may be the most 
enduring, title of my country that she has produced 
such a people.” 
Of Governor Seward he says that he was the 
first person he had met who did not speak slight- 
ingly of the Abolitionists, who, he thought, were 
gaining ground. 

New York he describes as “a very brilliant 


sparkle, in daily life.” 


places of refreshment go attractive.” 





!| rosier, and jollier.” 


city "—“ something of a fusion between Liver- 
pool and Paris—the society appeared of a less 
solid and really refined character than that of Bos- 
ten, but there is more of association, gayety, and 
He was fairly carried 
away by the refectories or oyster cellars of New 
York. “In no part of the world have I ever seen 


He praises the water works of Philadelphia, 
but in this connection remarks that in their gene- 
ral arrangements for health and cleanliness the 
English in his opinion very much excelled the 
Americans; and they “look healthier, stouter, 


In Philadelphis he remarked “a greater sepa- 


ration and exclugiveness in society, more resem- 
blance to what would be called fashionable class 
in European cities,” than he had found elsewhere 
in America. 

In Baltimore he observed “a more picturesque 
disposition of ground than in any other city of 
the Union ”—and “ the good living seemed to be 
carried to its greatest height.” 

As to Washington, he never saw “so strange & 
place”—it “extends or rather sprawls” over 
an immense space; “it looks as if it had rained 
houses at random, or like half a dozen indifferent 
villages scattered over @ goose common.” He 
visited it in winter, aud nearly ten years ago, when 
the population was little more than half what it 
ig now, while the public grounds were in compar- 
atively an unfinished state, and before the signs 
of a vigorous growth had begun to manifest 
themselves —and he came, too, with his ex- 
pectations somewhat raised by hearing it al- 
ways spoken of as “the Capital” No wonder 
he thought it rather a sprawling concern. But 
things are changed now. Progress is everywhere 
visible. The great avenue from the Capitol to 
the White House has been beautifully paved, and 
lined with shade trees, and is deemed by those who 
have had opportunities of comparison one of the 
finest streets in the world. The Public Grounds 
have also been greatly improved, and are now 
more tasteful and agreeable in all respects than 
those of any city in the Union. Nothing in the 
Eastern cities can be compared with them. 

The halls of legislation are mentioned as very 
imposing in appearance, but he says, that of the 
House is the worst for hearing he Was ever in— 
“the Houses of Parliament, old and new, are 
faultless in comparison.” The general aspect of 
the Senate, he says, is “grave and decorous.” 
Comparing the House of Representatives with the 
House of Commons, he remarks, that the latter 
is more noisy, the former more disorderly. The 
American Representatives “do not cheer, they do 
not cough, but constantly several are speaking at 
a time, and they evince a contemptuous disregard 
for the decisions of the Speaker.” 

He became acquainted with several distin- 
guished men. The music of Henry Clay’s voice 
charmed him—and he thought “ his society most 
attractive, easy, simple, and genial, with great 
natural dignity.” 

Of Webster he remarks—“ it is quite enough 
to look on his jutting dark brow and cavernous 
eyes and massive forehead, to be assured that they 
are the abode of as much, if not more, intellectual 
power than any head you perhaps ever remarked.” 

Mr. Webster has plenty of brains—more than 
his share, but they are not so well located as 
might be desired. 

Mr. Legare, the Attorney General, appeared 
to Lord Morpeth “ the best scholar and most gen- 
erally accomplished man” he had met with in 
the Union; and John Tyler, then President, 
seemed “‘a simple, unaffected person.” 

He spent his time in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, very pleasantly: “there was much gayety 
and unbounded hospitality.” “I have made no 
disguise of what my opinions upon slavery were, 
are, and ever must be; but it would be uncandid 
to deny that the planter in the Southern States 
has much more in his manner and mode of inter- 
course that resembles the English country gentle- 
man, than any other class of his countrymen. 
He is more easy, companionable, fond of country 
life, and out-of door pursuits.” 

All the good he had to say of New Orleans was 
confined to the St. Charles Hotel, “the most 
splendid of its kind” that he had seen, “even ia 
the United States.” 

Cincinnati, together with all that he saw of the 
State of Ohio, seemed to him the part of the 
Union where, if obliged to make the choice, he 
would like best to fix his abode. “It hasa great 
share of all the civilization and appliances of the 
old settled States of the East, with the richer 
soil, the softer climate, the fresher spring of life, 
which distin,uish the West.” When he was 
there, the town numbered about fifty thousand 
people ; perhaps he may surprised to learn that it 
is now a city of near 120,000. 

We have marked for insertion hereafter the 
passages of the lecture in which he presents his 
views of Slavery, and of the character and condi- 
tion generally of the American People. They 
are at least free from exaggeration, and though 
what he says of the workings of our institutions, 
among which we do not include Slavery, may not 
be always pleasing, or even just, it is evidently 
uttered in no unfriendly spirit. 


——_—_s- -- 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


We notice a statement in the English papers 
of the number of packages received for the 
World’s Fair from foreign countries up to April 
19th inclusive. The whole number was 10,082— 
of which 2,173 were from the British Colonies, 
1,039 from Belguim, 2,913 from France, 1,745 
from Prussia and the States of Germany, 878 
from the United States, the rest from other coun- 
tries. 

Apprehensions were at one time felt that our 
country’s productions would not be arranged in 
time, and that at the best they would afford but a 
poor idea of the genius and resources of the 
American People. But it would appear from a 
despatch received by Mr. Kennedy, from Mr, 
Riddle, agent of the American Commission, that 
he is now ahead of every nation in his arrange- 
ments, and that he will probably have everything 
ready three days before the 1st of May, the day 
appointed for the Exhibition. As to the char- 
acter of our productions, he remarks that we have 
done well, but have failed in doing justice to our- 
selves : 

“ We have not even equalled the expectations 
that had been formed of us. And yet we shall 
appear well. Our contributions are national, 
characteristic, and unique. They are abundant 
enough to give some idea of our resources, inge- 
nious enough to show our skill, and superior 
enough in quality to prove our capabilities. We 
have a better machine—any mechanic being the 
judge—than stands within the building. We 
have a clearer conception of the graceful in vehi- 
cles than every other nation here. We aregreat- 
ly beyond even England in agricultural imple- 
ments. We can lay one sample of our cutlery by 
the side of Sheffield’s thousand specimens, and 
carry off the palm. France has not sent a chan- 
delier ; Norway and Sweden have not contribu- 
ted a bushel of wheat; the Indies have not fur- 
nished a barrel of rice ; London has not displayed 
a paperhanging, or chemicals, or specimens of 
bookbindery, or dentist’s work, or hats, or needle 
work, or harness, that will compare with those we 
display upon our counters. Our pianos will be 
unsur We have scores of barrels of flour 
altogether unequalled. We have carpenters’ tools 
in abundant variety, far before other nations. 
And in products of our soil, in Indian corn, and 
cotton, and tobacco, and all the finest grains, we 
stand where we ought. Though we might have 
done far more at this exposition of the world’s 
industry than we have done; though we ought to 
have surpassed in many things where we have 
fallen short, and in all things where we have only 
equalled, we have, nevertheless, done well, and 
thus the event will prove.” 


MR. FILLMORE. 


The Washington Republic chronicles with won- 
derful industry every particular relating to the 
President’s journeyings at the North, remarking 
that “the enthusiastic reception extended to him 
by men of all parties, furnishes an unerring index 
to the estimate in which the man and the magis- 
trate are held by the American People.” 

The same paper, having lately condemned in 
the strongest terms all expression of opinion re- 
specting Presidential candidates, (when favoring 
the prospects of General Scott,) as premature, un- 
wise, calculated to destroy the harmony of the 
Whig party, is now republishing articles from 
Southern papers insisting upon the nomination of 
Mr. Fillmore, as being peculiarly acceptable to 
Southern Whigs, and absolutely necessary to the 
peace of the country. In other words, while Mr. 
Fillmore is engaged in making an electioneering 
tour, and the Repnilic is openly advocating the 
policy of reélecting him President, it is reading 
lessons to the Whig press on the impropriety of 
making any movement or expressing any opinion 
concerning Presidential candidates ! 

Very modest, truly, 








for the National Era. 
MOLOCH IN STATE STREET.* 


The moon has set: while yet the dawn 
Breaks cold and gray, . 

Between the midnight and the morn 
Bear off your prey! 

On, swift and still !—the conscious street 
Is panged and stirred ; 

Tread light !—that fall of serried feet 
The dead have heard! 


The first drawn blood of Freedom’s veins 
Gushed where ye tread ; 

Lo! through the dusk the martyr-stains 
Blush darkly red! 

Beneath the slowly waning stars 
And whitening dawn, 

What stern and awfal presence bars 
Your way with scorn? 

What faces frown upon ye, dark 
With shame and pain? 

Come these from Plymouth’s Pilgrim bark ? 
Is that young Vane? 

Who, dimly beckoning, speed ye on 
With mocking cheer? 

Lo! spectral Andros, Hutchinson, 
And Gage, are here! 


Cor ready mart or favoring blast 
Through Moloch’s fire 

Flesh of his flesh, unsparing, passed 
The Tyrian sire. 


Ye make that ancient sacrifice 
Of Man to Gain, 

That Trade may thrive, where Freedom dies, 
Beneath the chain. 

Hush step, speak low! ye hide not so 
Your rite of hell; 

By heaven above and earth below 
Ye’re heeded well. 

Ye sew to-day: your harvest, scorn 
And bate, is near ; 

How, think ye, freemen, mountain-born, 
The tale will hear! 


Thank Go@! our mother State can yet 
Her fame retrieve; 

To you and to your children let 
The scandal cleave. 

Chain Hall and Pulpit, Court and Press, 
Make gods of gold; 

Let honor, truth, and manliness, 
Like wares be sold. 

Your hoards are great, your walls are strong, 
But God is just ; 

The gilded chambers built by wrong 
Invite the rust. 

What! know ye not the gains of crime 
Are loss alone— 

Doomed ventures which the waves of time 
Have darkly strown! 

Thank God! the Pilgrim State remains 
What she hath deen; 

Her inland hills, her seaward plains, 
Still nurture men! 

Nor wholly lost the fallen mart— 
Her olden blood 

Through many a free and generous heart 
Still pours its flood. 


That brave old blood, quick-flowing yet, 
Shall know no check, 

Tilla free people’s foot is set 
On Slavery’s neck. 


Even now, the peal of bell and gun, 
And hills aflame, 

Tell of the first great triumph won 
In Freedom’s name. 


The long night dies : the welcome gray 
Of dawn we see; 
Speed up the heavens thy perfect day, 
God of the free! 
4,4. Wi 


es 


* “Tt would have been impossible for the United States 
marshal thus successfully to have resisted the law of the 
State, without the assistance of the municipal authorities of 
Boston, and the countenance and sapport of a namerous, 
wealthy, and powerful body of the citizens. It was in evi- 
dence that fifteen hundred of the most wealthy and respect- 
able citizens—merchants, bankers, and others—volunteered 
their services to aid the marshal on this occasion.” .... - 
“ No watch was kept upon the doings of the marshal, and 
while the State officers slept, after the moon had gone down, 
in the darkest hour before daybreak. the accused was taken 
out of our jurisdiction by the armed police of the city of 
Boston.”’— Report in the Senate of Massachusetis on the 
Case of Thomas Sims. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S ACCEPTANCE. 


In another part of this week’s Era, we publish 
the letter of Charles Sumner, accepting the place 
in the United@tates Senate to which he has been 
called by the voice of Massachusetts. It is an 
admirable production—worthy the attentive pe- 
rusal of every reader of the Era—of every man 
or woman, indeed, who gives even ordinary atten- 
tion to political affairs. 

The circumstances attending the selection of 
Mr. Sumner for the high station which he thus 
accepts, must be remembered by all: his own in- 
difference to the honor sought to be conferred 
upon him—his positive refusal to pledge himself 
to any particular line of policy or course of con- 
duct should he be elected—the consequent diffi- 
culty of making a choice—and the final triumph 
of the friends of Freedom, by a combination with 
those who, though widely differing from them in 
party attachment and in some minor articles of 
political faith, yet concurred with them in their 
great principle of “equal and exact justice” to 
all men. 

It is seldom, indeed, that there is such a whole- 
sale impeachment of motives—that such gross im- 
putations are cast upon the designs and charac- 
ters of men—as were witnessed throughout the 
whole of that long and obstinate struggle in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which resulted in the 
election of Mr.Sumner. Party madness seemed 
to manifest universal intensity, and personal epi- 
thets to have received a sharper edge. Political 
rancor braced the sinews of partisans to their ut- 
most tension, and armed them with rapier and 
battle-axe, that they might the more surely ex- 
terminate whomsoever they chose to regard as 
their enemy. 

But Charles Sumner passed through the whole, 
and came out unscathed. The moral elevation 
upon which he stood was so great, that he could 
not be assailed. The strong weapons of tried and 
skilled leaders failed to reach him where he 
was, how madly soever they rushed to the as- 
sault ; and the shafts that were thrown from more 
distant and feebler hands fell harmless at his feet. 
The ambition, which has always animated him to 
serve his fellow-men, was not of that kind which 
led him to seek political station, however high. 
Hence his unwillingness to take any step which 
might in the least compromise him as an inde- 
pendent politician, an honest statesman, and a 
true friend to his race. He determined, that if 
he went into the work which he was invited to 
undertake, his hands should be untied, and his 
tongue free. Asking no favor of those Who saw 
proper to vote for him, he would submit to no 
seeming force of circumstances about him. He 
stood simply and strictly upon his integrity as a 
man—and thus he triumphed ! 

If there is in human conduct, as connected with 
the actions of parties, anything that approaches 
to the beautiful and the sublime, it is in just such 
a line of behaviour as that pursued by Mr. Sum~- 
ner. How little like the popular acts of the dem- 
agogue! How different from the low tricks of 
the mere politician! How far above the usual 
machinations of the aspirants after Senatorial 
and Presidential honors! Charles Sumner stands 
exalted by his conduct, upon a “ platform” where 
it is lamentable that so few can bear him compa- 
ny. He has written his name high among those who 
have been tempted, and stood fast. Hehas given 
an example, worthy to be held up before the eyes of 
all men, of that unselfish patriotism which asks 
nothing for its possessor, but desires all for his 
country. 

It is impossible for an example like this to fall 
to the ground, and do no good. Corrupt and 
selfish as the mass of active politicians at times 
become, they are never so bad as that would indi- 
cate. Accordingly we see, already, the commence- 
ment of a reaction in the case cf Mr. Sumner 
Men who denounced him when his name was be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature have bestowed 
unstinted praise, since the publication of his Let- 
ter of Acceptance, upon the soundness of his 
judgment, and the purity of his purpose. Presses 
that before could see no hope of anything good to 
come out of the Nazareth of the Old Bay State, now 
throw off hundreds of thousands of copies of that 
letter, sending it over the whole land, as if it 
were, as indeed it is, “wise, patriotic, and full of 
truth.” 





But this is a result springing in no degree from 


a willing reconciliation to Mr. Sumner as & rep: 
resentative of Massachusetts in the United States 
Senate. Itis a forced tribute—drawn from his 
opponents, in epite of their political animosity, 
by the modesty of his latiguage, the frank- 
ness of his professions, the elevation of his 
views, and the wide nationality of his pur- 
poses. “I accept the place of Senator,” says Mr. 
Sumner, “as the servant of Massachusetts : mind- 
ful of the sentiments solemnly uttered by her 
successive Legislatures—of the genius which in- 
spires her history—and of the men, her perpetual 
pride and ornament, who breathed into her that 
breath of liberty which early made her an exam- 
ple to her sister States.” 

“T accept it,” he continues, ‘as THE SERVANT 
or THE Unron—bound to study and maintain, 
with equal patriotic care, the interests of all sections 
of our country ; to discountenance every effort to 
loosen any of those ties by which our fellowship 
of States is held in fraternal company ; and to op- 
pose all sectionalism, whether it appear in uncon- 
stitutional efforts by the North to carry so great 
a boon as freedom into the Slave States, or in un- 
constitutional efforts by the South, aided by North- 
ern allies, to carry the sectional evil of slavery 
into the free States; or in whatsoever efforts it 
may make to extend the sectional domination of 
slavery over the National Government.” 

This, we cannot hesitate to say, expresses the 
sentiment of theday. If Mr. Sumner is to be op- 
posed and denounced for holding the convictions 
thus implied, and for efforts he may make to give 
those convictions the form of practical results, then 
must a large majority of the American people, of 
all parties, be equally denounced. The “ plat- 
form” he has announced is the pletform of the 
people ; and sooner or later they will stand upon 
it, openly and fearlessly, as he does. 

Charles Sumner will occupy the seat made va- 
cant by Daniel Webster, when the “great ex- 
pounder ” left the Senate and went into the Cab- 
inet of President Fillmore. As experienced a 
politician as Mr. Webster, he is not; es distin- 
guished an expounder of the Constitution, he is 
hardly destined to become; but as a wise and 
practical Christian Statesman, we cannot have a 
doubt that he who holds, and has uttered, the 
following sentiment, will in time attain the high- 
est honors that belong to the station which he 
occupies : 

“ And since'the true politics are simply morals ap- 
plied to public affairs, I shall find constant assistance 
from those everlasting rules of right and wrong, which 
are a lam alike to individuals and communites—nay, 
which constrain the Omnipotent God in self-imposed 
chains.” 

Had a golden rule like this governed Daniel 
Webster, through his political career, he would 
have achieved triumphs, in addition to the honors 
he has won, compared to which these are small 
indeed. * 


SOUTH CAROLINA DEMOCRACY. 


The Southern Press, vindicating the class insti- 
tutions of South Carolina, gives utterance to the 
following sentiments, characteristic enough of 
South Carolina Democracy. 

“It is a total mistake that in our system, or in 
civilized Governments generally, the political 
equality of individuals is as important, practical- 
ly, as that of classes. In many cases, individual 
equality of suffrage is equal to inequality or in- 
feriority of class or of section. This was strik- 
ingly exemplified not long ago in a congress of 
the Industrial Associations at New York. The 
first question was, how they should vote—whether 
according to the numbers in each trade, or whether 
each trade should have one vote. And, after 
much discussion, they decided that each trade 
should have one vote, regardless of its numbers; 
and they decided wisely. For, if it had been 
otherwise, one of the trades, numerically power- 
ful, would have controlled the interests of many 
others. And as this congress was ultra demo- 
cratic and social, the result to which it was com- 
pelled to come is significant—opposed as it is to 
the absurd notion that each individual must have 
the same nominal vote in a State. Why, if the 
argument of Western Virginia is good, what be- 
comes of the United States Senate? Why should 
Delaware have the same vote as Virginia, or 
Rhode Island an equal vote with New York ?” 

Government by the People for the People, is a 
grand blunder, in the judgment of our contem- 
porary. Government should be controlled by 
classes, and act alone upon classes, for the benefit 
of classes. The protection and promotion of class 
interests is the only legitimate business of Gov- 
ernment. Hence, classes, and not individuals, 
should be represented—and classes, not individu- 
als, should enjoy political equality. No matter 
how many individuals compose one class, how few 
another; the two should possess precisely equal 
political power. Thus, the agricultural, the 
manufactnring, the importing, the shopkeeping, 
the shipping, the planting classes, should each 
possess the same amount of political power, each 
enjoy the same amount of representation. It is 
easy to see that the principle justifies the exist- 
ence of an establishment, an aristocracy, and a 
monarchy in England; the one thing necessary 
being, that the Bishops, the Nobles, the King, 
and the People, each should have the same degree 
of political power, s0 that each may protect its 
own rights. 

This is genuine Slaveholding Democracy ! 

If we understand it, the Southern Press sanc- 
tions the principle adopted by the Industrial As- 
sociation—that each trade should have one vote— 
in opposition to what he styles the absurd notion 

that each individual should have the same nomi- 
nal vote. 

This “ absurd notion,” so called, is a sound and 
vital principle, because the personal rights and 
interests of the individual are of far greater con- 
sequence than those he has, as member of any par- 
ticular class ; and because the great duty of Gov- 
ernment is to protect those rights and interests. 
Hence it should be established and controlled by 
individuals, for the benefit of individuals. It 
should-act upon persons, not classes ; its first duty 
is, to protect the man; classes understand well 
enough how to protect themselves, and their ten- 
dency ever is, to encroach upon individual free- 
dom. 

The new principle of the Southern Press— 
equality of political power among classes—while 
it would work to the debasement of the Individ- 
ual, and give rise to jarring and discordant legis- 
lation, would fail even as a safeguard of particu- 
lar classes, for at any time a combination might 
be formed by a majority of them for. the oppres- 
sion of a minority—an evil far more likely to be 
experienced, than where the opposite principle— 
equal political power and equal representation 
of individuals—prevails; for the simple reason, 
that such a combination would be more easily ef- 
fected, and more potent for mischief, than a com- 
bination of individuals for purposes of oppres- 
sion. 

The anti-democratic sentiments of the South- 
ern Press originate with the supporters of per- 
petual Slavery, and are sustained by the same 
arguments that are used in defence of that de- 
testable system. They and the system with 
which they are associated, are in perfect harmo- 
ny with the Despotisms of the Old World, and 
have no more fellowship with the Republicanism 
of the New, than Darkness has with Light. 

As for South Carolina, its Government is an 
Oligarchy; being so contrived as to throw the 
political power into the hands of a single class, 
the owners of slaves. Its representation is ar- 
ranged with this precise view; and good care is 
taken to secure to the Slave Interest the complete 
control of the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial Departments. To entitle a man to a seut in 
the House of Representatives, he must own, if 
resident in the district electing him, a settled 
freehold estate of five hundred acres of land and 
ten negroes, or real estate of the value of one 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling, clear of debt ; 
if non-resident, a settled freehold estate of the 
value of five hundred pounds sterling, clear of 
debt. To entitle him to a seat in the Senate, he 
must possess twice as much; and no man can be 
Governor, who does not own an estate of fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling, clear of debt. The 
Legislature, thus constituted of slaveholders and 
controlled by them, is empowered, as we all 








know, to choose the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, the Judges, and the electors for Presi- 





dent of the United States—the masses of the 
People being thus carefully excluded from all 
political power or influence. 

That such # State should not feel at home in a 
Union founded on principles radically different, 
and composed of States nearly all of which rec- 
ognise universal suffrage, investing individuals, 
and not classes, with political power, is not at all 
remarkable. Let her People remodel their iusti- 
tutions, make them democratic, conform them to 
the great system of which they are necessarily a 
part, and they will cease to be a source of dis- 
cord and discontent. 





For the National Era. 


OLDEN MEMORIES. 


BY J. H, BIXBY. 








Hours there are when fancies olden 
Come unbidden to my soul— 

Fancies of youth’s glad and golden 
Season o’er me roll. 


P When I rove in pleasant places, 
Shadowy wood or sunny plain, 
Dearest old familiar faces 
Meet my glance again. 


Meet the glance of teeming fancy, 
Thrill and fill my loneliness; 

O, what rarest necromancy 
Memory hath to bless. 


Life than this spell, hath no brighter; 
Though ye fail the gay to please, 

Ye do make my sad heart lighter, 
Olden memories! 


Rochester, New York. 


—.——_ 


CONDEMNING HIMSELF. 

The ethics of some of our cotemporaries are as 
accommodating as caoutchouc. The Richmond 
(Va.) Republican, indulging in the usual sneering 
comments upon the condition and character of the 
people of Hayti, says it has little hope of the isl- 
and until “it is occupied by a different race from 
that which now degrades and destroys it.” It 
cannot look “ with patience” upon its possession 
by the blacks, and it adds— 

“ Such a state of things cannot always continue. 
The sons of Shem will reclaim St. Domingo at no dis- 
tant day, and make it again the garden of the 
earth. It is said that Soulouque, in the vanity 
engendered by his successes thus far, talks of in- 
vading other West India islands, and suljecting 
them to his rule. We think it is much more 
probable that St. Domingo herself mill be invaded, 
brought under white government,and made a civilized 
and prosperous island.” 

The article from which we make this extract 
plainly shows that the editor would favor the 
project, did it promise success. 

New, in the number of the very same paper 
which gives utterance to these licentious senti- 
ments, we find the editor, in an article depreca- 
ting the invasion of Cuba, thus unwittingly pass- 
es sentence of condemnation upon himeelf: 

“We ourselves admit that the possession of 
Cuba, could it be honestly effected, and added to the 
Union without kindling afresh the fires of civil 
discord, would be of great value to the United 
States. But we cannot subscribe to the logic or 
the ethics of those who maintain, that if an indi- 
vidual or a nation desire to possess a particular piece 
of property, they have a right to 90 forthwith and ap- 
propriate it to themselves. Upon such principles as 
these, there never was a thief or a highwayman who 
could not justify himself. Upon such principles, any 
man has a right to help himself to his neighbor's 
purse, watch, horse, or anything that is his.” 





SENATORS BENTON AND ATCHISON. 


Benton was defeated by a conspiracy set on foot 
by the Disunionists, and by their combination 
with the Whigs in the Missouri Legislature. 
His colleague, as will be seen from the following 
letter copied by the New York Eventng Post from 
the Jefferson (Mo.,) Inquirer, was an active partici- 
pator in the intrigue against him. The letter is 
addressed to Judge Birch of Mo., and dated, it 
will be seen, near the commencement of the late 
Congress. Its orthography and punctuation we 
give as we find them. The closing sentence will 
explain the mode adopted in the Senate to degrade 
any memeber whome it may chose to regard as 
obnoxious, 

We could wish for the sake of the reputation of 
the Senate that the letter was a forgery : 

Wasuineton, December 22, 1849. 

Dear Sir; I have refrained from writing to 
you for some time, trusting that each day would 
develope something from which I could conjecture 
the course that things would take. 

The House of Representatives this day succed- 
ed in electing Howell Cobb speaker by a plurali- 
ty vote, this can hardly be considered a victory ; 
at all events it tells nothing for our cause Cobb 
you will recollect did not sign the southern ad- 
dress, but was opposed to the whole thing Cobb, 
is a conservative; but it is considered a victory of 
the Democratic party ; and Cobb has always voted 
and spoken right upon the slavery question, there- 
fore the Southern men seem well satisfied. 

You will see from the papers that a portion of 
the southern whigs have bolted from their party 
Toombs and Stephens of Georgia are the chief of 
dissenters. I will upon the first occasion present 
the resolutions of our legislature to the Senate, 
and then I suppose old Bullion will rave; the old 
fellow has been engaged in the Supreme Court for 
the last week and I have seen but little of him 
and damn him, I do not care wheather I ever lay 
my eyes upon him again; I am told that he says 
that his progress through Missouri this summer 
and fall was one continued triumph. 

Green has written a letter to his fellow citizens 
of Schuyler Co. which will be scattered over the 
state pretty extensively. I willsend it into Phelps 
Bowlins and Bays Districts. 

We must keep up the fight without ceasing 
every man that can speak must take the stump 
every man who talks must do so every man who 
can plan must do it, we must have men in every 
meeting, in every grogshop and upon every cellar 
door we must fight upon every spot where there 
is an enemy, 

[ intend to devote myself to this cause soul, and 
body, with an eye single to the overthrow of the 
old apostate & Traitor. 

we have I think degra* 

Bat, for a mistaken notion of policy Benton 
would have been excluded from all committees in 
the Senate and I am responsible for it he has been 
degraded as it is, but an intire exclusion by the 
Democratic party would have told more strongly 
against him. I tell you sir that Benton is an ob- 
ject of detestation to all Democrats, and nothing 
but policy prevents the same exhibition of feeling 
on the part of most of the Northern Senators. 

I will however write again before long, 
Your friend, D. R. Arcuison. 


* This half line is crossed out in the original by running 
the pen through it, but is still legible, and is given as it ap- 
pears. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF MARYLAND. 


The Constitutional Conven('on having by a 
small majority agreed upon a new Constitution, 
to be submitted to the people for their adoption 
or rejection, has adjourned. We find in the 
newspapers the following summary of its main 
provisions : 

“The Governor is to be elected every four 
years, and to receive a salary of 3,600. TheSen- 
ate is to be composed of twenty-two members, 
who are to be elected for four years, one-half go- 
ing out every two years. The House of Dele- 
gates will contain seventy-four members, to be 
chosen biennially. The basis of representation 
will be according to population for the counties, 
and Baltimore city will be entitled to four more 
delegates than the largest county. No county is 
to have less than two members. The Judiciary 
are to be elected by the people, and the majority 
of them hold office for ten years. The State’s 
Attorneys for the city of Baltimore and the dif- 
ferent counties, and the Registers of Wills, are 
to be elected by the popular voice. The people 
will also choose a Comptroiler, Board of Public 
Works, Lottery Commissioners, and in fact near- 
ly every local and State officer, with a few excep- 
tions. Imprisonment for debt is abolished, and a 
certain amount of property is exempted from ex- 
ecution. The lottery system is abolished. Any 
party en in a duel, as principal or second, 
is disqualified from holding office ; and the bs pee 
penalty attaches itsels to any one convicted 0 
using bribery to influence voters. Any person 
condemned for larceny or other infamous cr-me 18 
disfranchised. No clergymanis eligible to a seat 
in the Legislature.” 

The election of officers by the People, the ex- 
emption of the homestead, the abolition of the 
lottery system and of imprisonment for debt, and 
the exclusion of duellists from office, are strong 
recommendations to the new Constitution. The 
proscription ofclergymen is simply anti-Democrat- 
ic and absurd. It may be injudicious or in bad 
taste for clergymen to become legislators, but 





that is a question for themselves, and the people 


whose suffrage they may aspire to. The inex, 
diency of their holding seats in the Le. 
cannot justify their degradation. Doctors 
lawyers, or teachers, or any other class of ,. 
might just as rightfully be degraded be| 
level of their fellow-citizens in rights, 


ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Curran AND His Contemporanizs. By Chari; Pp 
lips, A. B. New York: Harper & Brothers. F = 
Franck Taylor, Washington. 


This work went through two editions may 
years ago, and has been some time out of print 
The author reproduces it now, in a form, ac \. 
hopes, better deserving the indulgence of the put 
lic. It is capital reading—anecdotical, Vivacious 
and piquant. The theme itself—Curran ayq his 
Contemporaries — is enough to suggest pleasan: 
and genial thoughts. , 
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Tue Inish Conreperarss and the Ketellion of 1798, p. 
Henry M. Field. Published and for sale as above, : 
Mr. Field has given us a concise, spirited. Most 
interesting narrative of one of the most important 
events in Irish history, accompanying it with 
vivid sketches of the principal actors in it. His 
style is warm and vigorous, and he throws his 
heart into his subject. : 
The author remarks that the materials of this 
history are scattered through many volumes, and 
mixed up with subjects of merely local or tempo. 
rary interest. “To sift large octavos down to 4 
few material facts, and to cast aside the party 
rancor with which every page of Irish history jg 
disfigured, has been the labor of many months, 
The object has been to glean from this wide field 
such details as might be of permanent historica| 
value, and to mould them into a convenient form.” 





History or Gresce. By George Grote. Vol. Ill. B 8. 
ton: J. P. Jewett & Co. For gale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington. . 
We have received the third volume of this very 

able, discriminative, and accurate History. 





Granam’s Macazing. June, 185i. Philadelphia: G. p 
Graham. For sale by W. Adam, W:shington. 

Graham furnishes good entertainment this 
month. The article on American Literature, by 
D. H. Barlow, does not amount to much. Mr 
Barlow seems at times to be considerably obfus. 
cated. He wants to know why for the most part 
Americans “ write youth/ully, whatever their age, 
while other nations write maturely, however 
young the individual writer?” This question js 
decidedly youthful. He thinks the reader may 
catch his meaning by comparing two essays on 
Milton—one by a famous American au:hor, the 
other by an Englishman. Channing’s style, he 
pronounces, has a certain “ youthfulness about it.” 
not only in its “young glow and fervency,” but 
also “in the species and forms of its thoughts and 
images!” That is to say, in the judgment of D. 
H. Barlow, that “ magnificent” essay is, after all 
rather green! What a mature man must our 
critic be! 

Bayard Taylor furnishes a descriptive poem on 
a Summer Camp in California, passages in which 
are very beautiful. 

There is an excellent critique on Charles 
Brockden Brown, by Henry T. Tuckerman. 





Lonnon Laon AND THE Lonpon Poor. By Henry May- 
hew. Part V. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


What rare statistics and views this work dis- 
closes. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF CHARLES SUMNER, SENATOR 
ELECT FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, May 14, 1851. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atwwes: 

I have received, by the hands of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, a certificate that, by con- 
current votes of the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture, namely, by the Senate on the 22d of Janua- 
ry, and, by the House of Representatives on the 
24th day of April, 1 was duly elected, in confor- 
mity to the provisions of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, a Senator to represent 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six 
years, commencing on the 4th day of March 1851. 

If I were to follow the customary course, I 
should receive this in silence. But the protracted 
and unprecedented contest which ended in my 
election— the interest it awakened —the im- 
portance universally conceded to it—the ardor of 
opposition and the constancy of support which it 
aroused—also the principles, which, more than 
ever before among us, it brought into discussion, 
seem to justify what my own feelings irresistibly 
prompt, a departure from this rule. If, beyond 
these considerations, any apology be needed for 
thus directly addressing the Legislature, [ may 
find it in the example of an illustrious predeces- 
sor, whose dear and venerable name will be a 
sufficient authority. 

The trust conferred upon me is one of the most 
weighty which a citizen can receive. It concerns 
the grandest interests of our own Commonwealth, 
and also of the Union whereof we are an indisso- 
luble part. Like every post of eminent duty, it 
is a post of honor. A personal ambition, such as 
I cannct confess, might be satisfied to possess it. 
But when I think of what it requires, I am oblig- 
ed to say that its honors are all eclipsed in my 
sight by its duties. 

Your appointment finds me in a private station, 
with which I am entirely content. But this is not 
all. For the first time in my life, I am now called 
to political office. With none of the experience 
so amply possessed by others, to smooth the way 
of labor, I might well hesitate. But Iam cheered 
by the generous confidence which, throughout 
a lengthened contest, persevered in sustaining me, 
and by the conviction that, amidst all seeming 
difference of party, the sentiments of which I am 
the known advocate, and which led to my original 
selection as a candidate, are dear to the hearts 
of a large majority of the people of this Common- 
wealth. 1 derive, also, a most grateful conscious- 
ness of personal independence from the circum- 
stance, which I deem it frank and proper thus 
publicly to declare and place on record, that this 
office comes to me unsought and undesired. 
Acknowledging the right of my country to the 
service of her sons wherever she chooses to place 
them, and with a heart full of gratitude that a 
sacred cause has been permitted to triumph 
through me, I now accept the post of Senator. 

I accept it as the servant of Massachusetts ; 
mindful of the sentiments solemnly uttered by her 
successive Legislatures, of the genius which in- 
spires her history ; and of the men, her perpetual 
pride and ornament, who breathed into her that 
breath of liberty which early made her an exam- 
ple to her sister States. In such a service the 
way, though new to my footsteps, will be illamin- 
ed by lights which cannot be missed. 

I accept it as the servant of the Union, bound 
to-study and maintain, with equal patriotic care, 
the interests of all parts of our country ; to dis- 
countenance every effort to loosen any of those 
ties by which our fellowship of States is held in 
fraternal company ; and to oppose all sectionalism, 
whether it appear in unconstitutional efforts by 
the North to carry so great a boon as Freedom 
into the slave States, or in unconstitutional efforts 
‘by the South, aided by Northern allies, to carry 
the sectional evil of slavery into the free States; 
or in whatsoever efforts it may make to extend the 
sectional domination of slavery over the N ational 
Government. With me the Union is twice 
blessed—first, as the powerfal guardian of the re- 
pose and happiness of thirty-one sovereign ~— 
clasped by the endearing name of country ; 90 
next, as the model and beginning of that all em- 
bracing Federation of States, by which unity, 
peace, and concord, will finally be organized among 
the nations. Nor dol believe it possible, what- 
ever may be the delusion of the hour, that -_ 
part thereof can be permanently lost from i 
well-compacted bulk. E Pluribus Unum is stamp- 
ed upon the national coin, the national a, 
and the national heart. Though composed 0 
many parts united into one, the Union 18 ~ 
ble only by a crash which shall destroy the - 

Entering now upon the public service, I ven i d 
to bespeak for what I may do or say, that a - 
jadgment which I trust always to extend to ot o ] 
but which I am well aware the prejudices of ” / 
too rarely concede. I may fail in ability ; 1 
not in sincere efforts to promote the general weal. 
In the conflicts of opinion natural to the pece 
phere of liberal institutions, I may err; but | mr 
never to forget the prudence which should temp : 
firmness, or the modesty which becomes the 
sciousness of right. If I deccline to m00te tell 
my guides any of the men of to-day, I sha h the 
safe while I follow the master principles whic ro 
Unioa was established to secure, and lean it 
support on the great triumvirate of —_ — 
Freedom—Washington, Franklin, and Jeffirdl 
And since the true politics are simply er pf 
plied to public affairs, I shall find ne = 
ance from those everlasting rules of rig 4 

law alike to individuals a2 
wrong, which are 4 /4¥ in the Omnipo- 
communities—nay, aes ere . 
elf-imposed . 
Oe Per aaeer, in conclusion, the language ho 
another ; “I see my duty—that of standing up 
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J ? [ rely on that Being who has 
shrink from i ieee of duties, that, whilst I 
not left entiously discharge mine, I shall not 


shall cons¢i reward.” These are the words 
finaly ington, uttered in the early darkness of 


the American Revolution. The rule of duty is 


; ho 
the lowly and the great; and I hope 
"4 Tage presumptuous ia one 80 humble as 
yout to adopt his determination, and to avow 


ec a: ‘the ‘honor to be, fellow-citizens, with 


: jend and servan 
sincere regard, your faithful —- —" 


Boston, May 14, 1851. 
VIRGINIA -EAST AND WEST. 


Most of our readers have doubtless had their 
attention called to the difficulty which the Vir- 
ginia Convention has found in arranging, for the 
new State Constitution, a basis of representa- 
tion—the older portions of the State, in which 
the slaves are chiefly located, insisting upon some- 
thing like the old rotten-borough system, which 
has hitherto existed, and the new portions call- 
ing for a white basis, and declaring that nothing 
else will satisfy them or be received. Western 
Virginia, indeed, having suffered grievous wrongs 
under the present system, has even threatened, 
through her presses, to secede and set up for her- 
self, if the Convention should not engraft the 
system she calls for upon the new organic law of 
the State. 

In this strait, the Constitution-makers have hit 
upon a compromise, (the order of the day.) which 
the Committee of the Whole has agreed to, and 
reported to the Convention. By this, the lower 
house of the State Legislature will have in it a 
Western majority of 14, while the upper house 
will possess an Eastern majority of 10. This 
gives the Western part of the State a majority of 
4 on joint ballot, and will probably satisfy it, un- 
jess other provisions of the Constitution should 
render it nugatory. 

The compromise further provides, that in the 
year 1865, in case the General Assembly shall 
not be able to agree as to the principle of repre- 
sentation upon which reapportionment shall be 
made, the question shall be submitted to the 
qualified voters of the State for their decision. 
This, also, we suppose, will be satisfactory to 
the people of Western Virginia, unless there 
shall appear to be some discrimination against 
them in the arrangement of the matter of qualifi- 
cation. 

The disaffection in Virginia upon this question, 
which has been long and bitter, shows how very 
difficult it is for Freedom and Slavery to get 
along together. Even State pride, unity of Con- 
stitution and laws, and local attachments of all 
sorts, cannot render tolerable to a free-minded 
people, like those of Western Virginia, things to 
which “the peculiar institution ” inevitably sont 





Vircinta—The Basis Question is at length in 
a fair way to be settled. The proposition of the 
Compromise Committee, after being once rejected, 
was slightly modified and adopted by the Conven- 
tion in Committee of the Whole on Friday last. 
It provides for a House of Delegates of 150 mem- 
bers, to be chosen biennially, whereof $2 are to 
be elected west and 68 east of the Blue Ridge. 
The Senate is to consist of 50 members, to be 
elected by single districts for four years, one-half 
biennially—30 by the Eastern and 20 by the 
Western counties. It is made the duty of the 
General Assembly, in the year 1865, to re-appor- 
tion representation in the Senate and House of 
Delegates ; and in the event the General Assem- 
bly shall not be able to agree as to the principle 
of representation on which such re-apportionment 
shall be made, or shall fail to make such re-appor- 
tionment, then the Governor, by his proclamation, 
immediately thereafter, will require the qualified 
voters of the Commonwealth to declare by their 
votes whether representation in the General As- 
sembly, or in either of the Houses, shall be ap- 
portioned according to the number of qualified 
voters in the Commonwealth, or according to the 
number of white inhabitants contained, and the 
amount of all taxes raised by the Legislature, paid 
in the several counties, &c., deducting therefrom 
all taxes paid on licenses and law process, and al- 
lowing one delegate for every seventy-fifth part 
of the said inhabitants, and one delegate for every 
seventy-fifth part of the said taxes, and distribut- 
ing the number of Senators in like manner; or 
whether representation shall be apportioned in 
both Houses of the General Assembly according 
to all the white population contained in, or the 
whole amount of taxes raised by the Legislature, 
paid in the several counties, &c. 


<> A correspondent communicates the follow- 
ing, in the opinion of which we concur.—Ed. Eva. 


MINIATURE PAINTING. 


We have seen a very beautifully executed min- 
iature of a young lady in this city, and one of 
Mrs. General Macomb, by a lady of New York, 
residing at Mrs. Wallingsford’s, on 414 street, 
Washington. There are about them a delicacy 
of finish, an accuracy of resemblance, and a vi- 
tality of expression, which constitute the highest 
triumph we have yet seen of this beautiful art. 
A very fine head of the Rev. Orville Dewey, by 
the same artist, may be seen at Whitehurst’s 
Gallery, on the avenue. 
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SLAVE CASE IN CALIFORNIA - JUDICIAL 
DECISION. 


We find in the Boston Liberator the following 


report of an important judicial decision in Cali- 
fornia : 
San Francisco, March 31, 1851. 

The first case of forcible attempt to return a 
slave brought here by his master came off this 
week. J. F. Calloway, the master, claimed that 
the boy, Frank, about eighteen years of age, was 
his slave in Missouri, came here with him, and 
has worked with him in the mines eight months. 
He brought him to this city, intending to take 
him home. Frank objected, and the masteter shut 
him up in close confinement till the steamer’s day 
of sailing. The friends of the boy brought him 
before Judge Morrison, of the county court, on a 
writ of habeas corpus. The decision of the Judge 
was full and clear on the various points. 1st. 
That the master failed to prove ownership. 2d. 
That he failed to prove thatthe boy escaped from 
his service. 3d. He showed that he brought the 
boy here himself, and therefore he was ipso facto 
free, and at full liberty to go wherever he pleased. 
He also stated to Calloway that he was fully lis- 
ble under the statute for kidnapping, and if he 
did not proceed against him, it was an act of clem- 
ency. 

The court-room was crowded, and great satis- 
faction was felt at the decision, which was not 
easily repressed by the officers. 


Respectfully yours, J.B. Petrce. 





Sream Sup Carirornia, Near 
Acaputco, April 9, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: It is with pain that I announce to 
you the death of Hon. Samuel R. Thurston, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Oregon. He died this 
morning, @ few minutes before two. Mr. Ts 
health has not been good since leaving Washing- 

n; but we attribated his indisposition more to 
anxiety and care on his mind, than to any disease 
of body. In Panama, he appeared much relieved, 
though feeble. The dreaded Isthmus had been 
safely crossed, and we hoped for his speedy recove- 
d 48 soon as we should be fairly embarked on the 
a On the contrary, however, he sunk rap- 
1ary, and just seven days from the time of leaving 

‘a his spirit went to him who gave. 

r. Thurston had under his protection the five 
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_) News 
ace by Mr. 
the Boston 
Owing + : 
“The North and the South—May Get ae of 
the chain that binds their Union be stronger than 
Boy the Abolitionists pitched into h—|, and 
anker Hill Monument rolled against the gate.” 
‘ The fellow is a member of the great Union 





TH Parsexr To Mr. Moase.—The superb 


; received by Professor Samuel F. B. 
one inventor of the Electro-Magnetic Tel- 
Ring i from his majesty Frederick William IV, 


er consists of a richly-chased and 
e go about four ache square, 
ecuted gold medal ; hav- 


pene em i entire a og of this Doman 
oun t 
ruain 
The Kingdom of Prussia has recently adopted 
Morse’s invention. No patent protects his rights 
there ; but the committee of scientific men, annu- 
ally appointed by that Government, and authori- 
zed to give, among other rewards distributed by 
them each year, one gold medal for the best pro- 
duction, have awarded this to Professor Morse. 





MINUTES OF THE M. B. CHURCH SOUTH. 


_ This annual of Methodism is just about issu- 
ing from the press. Compared with the past year 
we have the following facts : 

Whites. Col.g Ind. . Total. 
This year - 375,520 135,594 3,487 514,601 
Last year - 366,582 134,722 3,126 504,530 








Increase- - - $938 872 261 10,071 


There are 1,582 Travelling Ministers, an in- 
crease of 44 over the preceding year, and 3,955 
Local Preachers, a gain in this branch of the mip- 
istry of 57. There are 118 on the Superannuated 
list, 14 more than the year before —Richmond 
(Va.,) Christain Advocate. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC WORLD. 


European efforts to colonize Africa—The cost of the 
whistle to the laborers of France—Its results, so 
far—The Dutch attempt to colonize South Africa, 
with its results—-England’s African Colonies have 
also cost far more than they come to—These restits 
are in keeping with the results of ancient efforts to 
the same end—Roman colonization in Africa— 
Rome, after eight hundred years occupancy in Af. 
rica, left fewer traces of her presence there than the 
Africans (Moors) left of theirs in Europe (Spain !)— 
The fifty years occupation of Mediterranean Africa 
by the Vandals—Whzy have all these efforts failed ? 





France and England must abandon Africa—The 

American Colony—London in confusion—Lodging- 

house keepers the same the world over—Our “ blow- 

ers” over there—Bomba’s wisdom— Piedmont in the 

Exhibition—The secret treaty between Russia and 

Austria—Austria has practically carried her new 

Confederation point—The vnsettled condition of 

Hungary, &c. 

New York, May 18, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The subject of French African colonization, 
treated in my last, is pregnant with general re- 
fiections on European colonization om that conti- 
nent, in which I trust your readers will indulge 
me. France began her Algerian experiments in 
earnest about twenty years since; and up to this 
hour has an aggregate of but 50,000 colonists 
there, for the protection of each one of whom an 
average of two men in arms is required. So 
much for the cost to the laborers of France, for 
keeping the throats of their 50,000 brothers in 
Africa from being cut, and their property from 
being stolen. This is quite ten times as many as 
are actually employed by this Government in 
protecting our 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 from the 
North American savages on our extensive West- 
ern border. The statistics of the French show 
that the cost of Algeria to their exchequer, from 
first to last, has been about £60,009.000; while 
the revenue actually drawn from that quarter, 
in the twenty years of occupation, has not ex- 
ceeded £10,000,060. It will readily be under- 
stood, from such data, that this has been one of 
the most monstrous attempts st colonization re- 
corded in the history of the world. Its results, 
80 far, have been a series of vexatious disasters 
for France—nothing more. If she should unfor- 
tunately become involved in a foreign war of any 
considerable importance, she can hardly fail to 
be compelled to abandon all that has cost her 
so much as to keep 100,000 of the flower of 
her army there, doing literally nothing, block- 
aded landwise, as at present, while her civilized 
antagonist blockades her eighty miles of Algerian 
coast with ships of war, will keep her in what 
the “b’hoy” terms a “decided fix.” In truth, 
her African iniquity has already completely crip-- 
pled her. 

The Dutch, though their effort in South Africa 
was not accompanied by such sweeping and fla- 
grant rapine and injustice as have characterized 
that of the French; accomplished nothing, either 
for their own profit or for that of Africa. They 
occupied their possessions in that quarter about 
150 years, and have left, as almost the only re- 
miniscence of their presence there, the “ boor’— 
a half-civilized, uncultivated animal, but a little 
removed from the Hottentot, so far as the good 
he does in the world is concerned, notwithstand- 
ing the admixture of European blood coursing 
in his veins. 

The English settled two different quarters of 
Africa ; one eight degrees only from the equator, 
and the other, the Cape colony, thirty-five de- 
grees distant from that line. The first has cost 
the British exchequer, from first to last, about 
one million sterling per annum, expended on a 
civil establishment, garrisons, preventive squad- 
ron, &c. Inreturn, but a single article of con- 
siderable value goes to England thence—the oil 
of a certain palm, which is manufactured into 
soap. England has held her other (the Cape) 
colony for fifty years, in which time she has been 
compelled to conquer it twice over from European 
enemies. This ran up a pretty heavy bill for 
the maintenance of armies and fleets, to guard it 
against assaults from the sea side, while statistics 
prove that to guard it from the natives, full 
£3,000,000 sterling were expended before the 
commencement of the Kafir war now in progress, 
which cannot fail to cost full a million sterling: 
She gets, in return for what she spends in and 
on that quarter, a good deal of most execrable 
wine, for the exportation of which she is com- 
pelled to pay a bonus; some purgative aloes ; 
and a little wool, as indifferent in quality as any 
manufactured into cloth by any European nation. — 
She has about 200,000 colonists and subjects 
there—Bushmen, Hottentots, Tambookies, Zu- 
las, Dutch, Anglo-Saxons, Malays, Gaikas, Ama- 
gulas, and Amagarkas, who speak a Babel of Eu- 
ropean and African and Asiatic tongues, as unin- 
telligible as the native Congo, well nigh, to ears 
polite. As remarked in one of my late letters, 
if the fee simple of every acre of land in South 
Africa under the jurisdiction of England was 
sold at public auction to-morrow, it would not 
bring a8 much as the Government has expended 
in defending this colony from the savages of the 
interior alone. 

But this signal want of European success on 
all hands, on the part of modern efforts to colo- 
nize Africa, is in strict keeping with the results 
of the attempts of the ancients to effect the same 
end. Thus, Rome first essayed that work, and at 
her very door. Though she held possession there 
for eight hundred years, it is difficult indeed at 
this day to trace a sign of her former occupancy 
there. She has left hardly a tithe of such remi- 
niscences as the Africans have left of their at- 
tempts to colonize Europe! Vide the remains of 
Arabian genius, science, and civilization, existing 
to this hour in Spain. 

For fifty years the Vandals occupied Mediter- 
ranean Africa, so history informs us. But for 
history, we should never have known the fact ; 
as all the labors of all the scientific and curious 
of modern times have failed to tell of the exist- 
ence of a single trace of dona fide Vandalism in 
that quarter. Common sense teaches that there 
must be some fixed cause or causes for the failure 
of ail these colonization attempts of so many dif- 
ferent races of civilized men. In tropical Africa, 
the climate, the heat and insalubrity, are surely. 
causes enough to unfit it for European life. But 
in temperate Africa, north and south of the trop- 
ics, this is not the case, for the climate is good 
In North Africa it is too much like that to which 
southern Europeans are accustomed, to hurt 
their constitutions. The drought and iniermix- 
ture of deserts and wastes of sand with lands of 
surpassing fertility which prevail there, of course 
operate against successful colonization; yet these 
locai characteristics have not prevented the tri- 
umph of English colonization in Australia and 
New Zealand. But combined with such a popu- 
lation as that which is native in thet quarter, the 
obstacles they present are insurmountable. It is, 
and apparently ever has been, nomade and wan- 
dering, without capacity for amalgamation c: ad- 
Vancement; with a stationary knowledge of the 
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morning 
30th ult., Susan Parrisn, widow of the late Dr. 
joszru Parrisn, in the 63d year of her age. 


of 3d month, Sdmver Hamsteron, Sr., aged 65 


fashion, by gunpowder and brandy. The Kafir 
is stationary. He remains fixed to the soil as 
the settlers advance into the wilderness. There 
he stays, as ignorant and brutal as one hundred 
years ago, while his old neighbors, the lion and 
the shepherd, are successfully elbowed off by the 
white man, as we elbow away the North Ameri- 
can Indian and the panther. 
The North African, in the relation he bears to 
European colonization, isa more terrible Kafir, 
whether he of Numidia or Arabia; for he pos- 
sesses twice the skill of his southern brother, and 
more than double his numbers. While five thou- 
sand men (half as many as are required for the 
protection of our whole frontiers!) have until very 
recently proved sufficient to guard England’s 
Cape Colony, six thousand miles away, Algeria, 
which is of no greater extent, requires one hun- 
dred thousand, though it lies within a day’s sail 
4 of the ports of France. So much for the terrible 
hostility of the Arabian race, which, when in 
Spain’s fair region, were industrious and civil- 


shepherds and half freebooters—to assume char- 
acteristics which enable them to spend their time 
ever since in paying off their score of revenge. 
Not a year has since passed, in which they have 
failed to commit some offence with fire and sword 
against. Europe. 
France and England will be eventually com- 
pelled to abandon their African colonies, leaving 
that established from this country, alono, of 
those now in being, existing fifty years heuce. I 
have no idea that the two great European nations 
will give up their efforts in that quarter uriil 
they shall have expended a few milliuns more. 
But history proves the Arabs and Kabyles to be 
as inexpugnable as the wandering tribes of Tar- 
tary or Arabia Petraea. The American colony 
is so far, fora colony in Africa, eminently suc- 
cessful. This arises from two facts or circum- 
stances. First, the colonists are of the African 
race; and next, no efforts to rob and plunder the 
natives have been made from it. This exception 
to the almost universal colonizuticn rule, which is 
the result of the accident of their weakness alone, 
has proved their shield; while it also embraces 
proof of the truth of the general law, that savages 
rarely indeed molest their more civilized neigh- 
bors, except in retaliation for injuries done them- 
selves. 
The last advices from London represent the 
city in an uproar of confusion connected with the 
opening of the great Exhibition. Lodging-house 
keepers had advanced their prices almost four 
hundred per cent. This modest, moderate, self- 
sacrificing class, it seems froia this fact, is the 
same the world over. Some half dozen small-po- 
tato politicians and public-meeting mongers from 
this country—known to all readers of our city 
dailies for speech-makers at ward gatherings in 
all the Atlantic cities, committee-men when windy 
resolutions meaning nothing are wanted, marshais 
in civic processions, gentlemen who treat the 
penny-a-line “city item”-izers to brandy smash- 
ers—are cutting a wide swath in the English 
provinces, at the expense of the reputation of the 
good people of thesé United States. They are 
Generals, Judges, Captains, and Honoyables, of 
course—for who can be anything (in a New York 
grog shop) without assuming some such title? 
It is amusing, if mortifying, to witness the com- 
placency these gentlemen manifest in their work 
of tickling each other with atraws, in order to 
cheat John Bull into making great men of them. 
Johnny bites very freely, for he has already com- 
menced feteing and feasting them without stint. 
These b’hoys will show him the elephant before 
they finish, when we will have well nigh all Eng- 
land up in arms against us for a nation of pre- 
tenders, because they choose literally to swindle 
themselves with their eyes open. The Yankee 
squad in question will pay fairly as they go. 
They will not disgrace us by cheating the Eng- 
lish out of pounds, shillings, and pence. But 
they cannot fail to leave behind them the impres- 
sion that men become “distinguished” in Ameri- 
ca on as slender merits as charlatans ever pos- 
sessed. 
The King of Naples has commanded that his 
people shall take neither lot nor part in the 
Great Exhibition. This isa wise order indeed, 
as, Naples being now almost totally without any 
manufacture or agricultural production fit for 
exhibition in competition with the rest of civili- 
zation, it will save her monarch the mortification 
(if he has a soul) of the comments of the presi on 
the low state of the arts and sciences in his do- 
minion, which could not fail to be made, if the 
Neapolitans attemped to take part in the show. 
In truth, King Bomba has already crushed and 
annihilated the industry of his country, so blessed 
by nature. Some coarse linens and cottons, raw 
silk, straw hats, a bad wine, and sulphur and 
other volcanic productions, are alone produced 
for exportation in that State now. On the other 
hand, Piedmont shows a very large assortment of 
raw and manufactured articles. But Piedmont 
is as free in sentiment as Naples is enslaved and 
debased. Austria, by the by, is endeavoring to 
get Prussia’s consent to a treaty believed to have 
been entered into between Nicholas and Fred- 
erick Joseph, by which they bind themselves to 
march 200,000 men into Piedmont, by way of 
guarding against the effect on Italy of the success 
of the French Republican experiment. They 
pretend that their purpose is to prevent an ex- 
pected French Red Republican revolution from 
extending to Italy, and thence through Austria 
to Germany. It seems that they are taking meas- 
ures to force upon England and France an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance for the protection of 
constitutional liberty. Though the Austrian 
plan of the confederation of Germany is a dead 
failure so far ag its letter is concerned, it is suc- 
cessful in point of fact ; as Austrian troops with- 
out distinction of country are already employed 
all over Germany, with the common consent of 
the princes of the confederation : Huns, Croatians, 
and Sclavonians, being sent hither and thither 
as “ Diet troops.” 

The pacification of Hungary does not seem to 
be progressing, the Government steps to that end 
being anything but soothing in theirtendency. A 
system of passive resistance certainly prevails 
there. No one really enjoying the confidence of 
the nation can be prevailed on to take office. The 
Huns of leading families who served the Emperor 
faithfully in the late war are neglected and des- 
pised by the Government, which is as provincial 
as when Kossuth on that account drew the sword. 
The people will sing songs which bode no good to 
the powers that be. Their purport is, that “if 
simple enthusiasm rendered one revolution so ter- 
rible, what is tobe expected from another brought 
on by despair?” In Lombardy, too, the Aus- 
trians are having a hard time of it. Persons 
smoking Government tobacco are on that account 
attacked, in the streets of Como ard in Milan; 
and since the publication of the severe ordinances 
against placarding the sides of the houses with 
“iberal” handbills, the people have taken to af- 
fixing them to the grave-stones in the church- 
yards! All this,I repeat, bodes no long dura- 
tion of the calm which seems to rest upon the sur- 
face of things in the Austrian dominions. 
Saldanha’s affair in Portugal has turned out a 
failure, owing apparently to his refusal to accede 
to the “liberal” demands of those on whom he 
relied for support to carry him through. I shall 
not repeat the details of his operations and those 
of the Government, of which we have information 
by the last arrival. But they satisfy me that had 
he proclaimed an extension of Portuguese popular 
rights as one of the ends for which he took up 
arms, he would have fought his way successfully 
back into the Ministry. 

During Easter week, in France, all were too 
busy with the season’s annual frolicking to think 
of political intrigue. So all parties in and out of 
the Chamber seemed to forget their duty to make 
love and quarrel like cats—to be eternally 
scratching or kissing. Louis Napoleon’s darling 
project of a change in the Constitution appears 
as far off as ever from being realized. As that 
instrument stands, no President can serve two 
consecutive terms. His friends propose that the 
Assembly shall expunge that article by the vote 
of @ constitutional majority. Bat the majority 
being his enemies (political) will do no such 
thing. He will stand an election, and hopes to 
be chosen by so large a majority of popular voters, 
as to deter the Assembly from declaring his elec- 
tion void, because it conflicts with the plain let- 
ter of the Constitution. LipeRaList. 





2To * Lizeraist,” or tut Nationat Era—l 
have read with great interest, and always with 
much profit, your letters. In your last, you speak 
of the Jesuits as the active agents of Pius 1X. 
Last evening, in reading Stermetz’s History of 
Jesuits, in 3.vols, (London, 1848,) he there says 
the priests were banished by the present Pope, 
(1848) af Staveghers Gerktad War yee ae 

é neyhu , ill you be 
pleased to write Se eile on the condition of 
the society of Jesus, from the days of Gregory 


id be better known than it is—why 


A Supscriper. 
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Died at Philadelphia, on the of the 


At his residence at Pennsgrove on the 26th 








large, 
obverse ‘the portrait in relief of the 


arts, but just enough to rence it ¢ dangerous 


years, 


ized. Europe drove them forth to become half 


and appoint a regency. A Spanish army of ob- 
corfation was a rl on 


amount to 13,500 bales, of which 1,000 bales were 
taken for export, and 2,300 on speculation. Ma- 


American Association of Scientific Men —the late 
Frost and the Weather — City Improvements. 


Cincinnati, May 15, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

There is little of general interest transpiring 
among us just now, but what news I can pick up 
I shall send, not for the enlightenment of your 
city readers here, whose intelligence I should un- 
derrate did I not suppose them already well ac- 
quainted with the various facts, local items, &c., 
which make up my letters, but for the mforma- 
tion of your numerous country readers in this re- 
gion, and those generally at the East who may be 
interested more or less in learning something of 
the growing importance and influence of this 
young but vigorous “ Queen City of the West.” 

One of the most significant signs, both of the 
spread of population and influence westward, and 
of the ease and rapidity of communication and 
travel through our widely extended country, is 
the frequent meetings of National Assemblies, 
Conventions, &c., both of a religious and miscel- 
laneous nature, in Western cities, and especially 
in Cincinnati. Twenty years since, the meeting 
of a general ecclesiastical body as far west as this 
place was scarcely thought of—it was seldom that 
they ventured beyond the limits of New York 
and Philadelphia. If I mistake not, the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church led the way 
by meeting here in 1836, the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting at the same time in Pitts- 
burgh. Since then, all the leading denominations 
have held their general meetings in this place, 
and for three or four years past we have had sey- 
eral assemblies here annually, of a truly national 
vharacter. A year ago, the general convention of 
physicians met for the first time in the West in 
this place, and duzing the past week another as- 
sembly of learned and useful men met for the 
first time among us. I allude to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Its 
sessions wers held in the Hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, a most appropriate and convenient 
place, opening on Monday the 5th, and closing 
on the 9th. 

Eighty members, in all, were in attendance, 

from all parts of the Union, from the extreme of 
New England to Louisiana, a number of them emi- 
nent in various departments of science. Among 
others, the following may be named, as taking an 
active part in the discussions: Professor Agas- 
siz, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Com. Wilkes, 
Professor A. D. Bache, Professor Henry, Profes- 
sor Coffic, and S. F. Baird, Washington, D.C.; 
Sears C. Walker, Philadelphia; Professor Kirt- 
land and Professor St. John, Cleveland; Major 
Richard Owen, Dr. Yandell, Kentucky; Profes- 
sors Pierce and Wells, Cambridge. 
A large number of papers were read on the 
geology of various sections of our country, on 
chemistry, astronomy, natural history, &c., each 
member, i understand, contributing one paper. 
The value of these cannot be fairly estimated by 
the testimony of those who heard them read, or 
by any mere sketch of their contents; they are 
to be published in a volume, in which form all 
interested in such topics can read and form their 
opinions at leisure. Those who know say that 
no former meeting of the Association has exceed- 
ed this one in interest, and the value of the con- 
tributions made by the members. A committee 
appointed for the purpose made a report on Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s apparatus for observing right 
ascensions and declinations by aid of magnetism, 
now in use at the Cincinnati Observatory. At 
the close of the session, Professor Henry, who 
had never before heen out so fur West, and was 
not a little surprised to find a city of “ palaces, 
and temples, and merchant princes,” instead of a 
“smart Yankee village,” and several others ex- 
pressed themselves in terms of praise, (not, how- 
ever, beyond the truth.) of the enterprise, in edu- 
cation, science, art, and commerce, of our city, and 
the generous hospitality of its people. I cannot 
say that our modesty has been shocked by these 
encomiums; in the way of eulogy on his city, a 
Cincinnatian can bear a vast amount without a 
blush. 
The frost on the night of the ist of May has 
been very destructive in its results. In this place 
the mercury was as low as 31, and in the country 
around, 24. From the reports made to thé Hor- 
ticultural Society, it appears that nearly all the 
fruit has been killed, only a part, in warm or 
sheltered situations, escaping. This was the 
most severe frost since April 26, 1834. The 
peaches and cherries are all destroyed; the 
plums, which are more hardy, and the apples to a 
great extent. Strawberries in blossom were killed, 
and young shoots of raspberries much injured. 
On grapes the frost was extremely severe. It 
seems to be the general opinion that the crop has 
been irretrievably ruined. Some think four-fifths 
will be lost. And yet, in ten days after this frost, 
we have been melting under a temperature 
ranging from 86 to 90—weather that would be in 
season in July and August. The heat on the 11th 
and 12th was felt to be most oppressive. In regard 
to the climate here, we may say with the utmost 
propriety and emphasis, “we know not what a 
day may bring forth”” Such sudden changes 
must be prejudicial to health. 
The improvement of the city, in the way of new 
buildings, in progress, or soon to be commenced, 
will be fully equal this Frew to those of previous 
years. Three large and clegant church edifices, 
the First and Seventh Presbyterian, and St. 
John’s, Episcopal, all begun last season, are in 
rapid progress of completion; and one, at least, 
when finished, will compare with the yery best 
in New York. I refer to the First Presbyterian, 
now building on the site of the old “two horned 
Church,” on Main street. The new edifice will 
be in Gothic style, the interior most elaborately 
finished, and the tower surpassing in height and 
massiveness everything hitherto built in the 
West. I am informed that Trinity Church, New 
York, alone, will exceed it in proportions. There 
seems to be @ rage among us for splendid and 
costly churches, which may be taken as an evi- 
dence, I suppose of our refinement and taste in 
copying the fashions of New York. 
Among other improvements, I see the work of 
demolishing the old Ohio Medical College edifice,on 
Sixth street, is going on. A new and elegant 
building, in more modern style, (rivalling the In- 
stitute adjoining) will be put up this summer on 
the same site. Yours, ‘ 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, May 10—11 A. M. 
The steamer Franklin; which sailed from 
Havre on the 6th and Cowes on the 7th of May, 
arrived this morning. She brings London mails 
of the 7th. e 
The Crystal Palace is still the great point of 
attraction. On the 5th of May the admission fee 
was reduced to five shillings, and upon that day 
upwards of 60,000 persons visited the place, and 
£1,000 sterling were taken at the door. Many 
Season tickets were still being sold, and the re- 
ceipts were calculated at £2,000 per diem. 
The Ministry seem disposed to hold on, not- 
withstanding their defeat on Mr. Hume’s motion 
relative to the income tax law. Lord John Rus- 
sell announced to the Commons, on the Sth inst., 
that the Ministry were willing to submit the de- 
tails of the proposed law to a select committee of 
inquiry. This measure therefore, by far the 
most obnoxious in the Ministerial budget, is sure 
of defeat. Much satisfaction was expressed at 
the action of the Premier. : 
The anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
French Republic, which has been cclebrated 
throughout France for the last ten days, has pass- 
ed off without disturbance. The intended Bona- 
partist celebration, in the suburbs of Paris, was 
prohibited by the authorities. : 
In the local elections for members of the Muni- 
cipality Council, the Socialist and Red Republi. 
can candidates have, in almost every instance, 
been defeated by the moderates. 
It is stated by some of the German papers that 
a new effort is about to be made by Hungary to 
recover her liberty. , ; 
The latest advices from Berlin and Vienna far- 


the Dresden Conferences. The new law relating 
to the press in Prussia will be very severe. 
Vienna letters confirm the statement that Aus- 
tria has demanded the Sultan to a the four- 
teen Hungarian refugees two years tonger. 

A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered in 
Catalonia, and seven of the ringleaders have been 
shot. 


Oporto is confirmed. No engagement took place, 
aatenky three lives were lost. On the 27th of 
April, Marshal Saldanha entered Oporto amid 
general rejoicings. The insurrection 1s spread- 
ing throughout the Kingdom. Great confusion 
prevailed at Lisbon, and it was thought the Sal- 
danha party would compel the Queen to resign 


the frontier of Portu- 


THE MARKETS. 
Liverroot, May 6, 1851. 


The sales of cotton for the last three days 


before alluded, was put up in the great central 
avenue, by the most extraordinary exertions, on 
Wednesday, day and night, so that on ‘Thursday 
morning it was readiness in every truss, band, and 
abutment, for the inspection of the Queen. This 
hus been decidedly the most wonderful result of 
labor in the industrial building, and is so conced- 
ed to be even by the very contractors of this crys- 
tal monument of speed in industry. In the great 
avenue we now have the mammoth block of zinc ore, 
the Greek slave, the wounded Indian, (a very credit- 
able work of art,) and the bridge, spanning its arch 
of fifty feet. 


avenue, are displayed the products of our soil, our 
workshops, our ore-beds, our manufactories, and 
our commerce. In raw material, no nation has 
sent better specimens. And though in manufac- 
tures we have not done ourselves comparative 
justice—for there is not a workshop in New Eng- 
land that does not contain tools and contrivances 
in the saving of labor that would have given it a 
premium here — yet, through the interest of our 
resident countrymen in London, at the last-hour 
the zeal of our contributors upon the ground, and 
the very best efforts at display that could be made 
by us all, we shall not greatly fall behind. I be- 
lieve, perhaps with the partiality of an American, 
but I do nevertheless honestly believe, that we 
have within this building the best piano fortes; 
the best carriages, wagons, and coaches; the best 
ploughs and winnowing machines ; the best cotton ; 
and the best dentists’ tools, dentist work, and la- 
bor-saving machinery ; and that, if justice be ac- ; 
corded us, we shall receive upon them all the 
highest premiums. 


state opening of the Exhibition surpasses all de- 
scription. lt was determined by Prince Albert— 
the projector and real head of the whole under- 
taking—to make it the grestest day of pageantry 
the present generation of Englishmen ever saw ; 
and he fully succeeded. “I know of no way in 
which I can give you any correct idea of the cere- 
mony but by asimple and succinct detail of the 
will events as they came under my notice, and this I 
attempt briefly to do. The programme announced 
by the Royal Commissioners on the previous day 
I shall herewith forward you a copy of the Times, 
and will therefore take up the narrative from 
Thursday morning, which, unlike all other morn- 
ings I have seen in London, (and a London 
morning includes every hour from sunrising to 
setting.) was fair throughout. 


Crystal Palace were thronged by the people, for 
the day was a universal bolyday. The hours of 
admission extended to 111¢ o’clock only, and, by 
9 o'clock, not only did a dense crowd of people 
line the whole distance from Buckingham Palace, 
which is a full mile and a half, but around the 
immense building a cordon of police were scarce- 
ly able to keep the passage clear. 
ic procession of cariages began to move, it was 
nearly three miles in length, and by the most per- 
fect arrangements only were all those who had the 
right of entrance (some 24,000) enabled to reach 
the building. 


sented a scene of life, beauty, and splendor. The 
throne, erected nearly in the middle of the tran- 
sept, surrounded by groups of statuary and foun- 
tains, and the platform around the throne, includ- 
ed all the vacant space which could beseen. The 
vast galleries, the deep bays running in every 
direction, the immense nave, one-third of a mile 
in length, the ranges of seats on each side of the 
transept, and every 


upon the girders, rafters, and roof, were filled with 
people. The Coldstream Guards, in full uniform, 
were stationed to preserve order throughout the 
building. The Tower Guards, in their quaint 
antique dress, surrounded the throne. 
ers, heralds, chamberlains, grooms, and equeries, 
appeared in full custumes of their offices. The 
first officers of the army and navy took their 
places in their respective decorations. 
Granville, Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, 
Earl of Ross, Field Marshal the Marquis of An- 
glesea, and other great officers of state, appeared in 
fall court dress. The Foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers, each wearing the ful] military dress of 
his country, were ranged at one side of the plat- 
form, and the Royal Commissioners to the Indus- 
trial Exhibition on the other. The Duke of Wel- 
lington first entered the door at the north side of 
the transept, and his appearance was greeted by 
the applause of those portions of the concourse to 
which he was visible. 
ers, the leading of whom had been assigned to 
myself, next appeared. 


op of London, the gentleman Usher of State with 
the Treasurer of the Royal Household, the Ush- 
er of the Privy Council Chamber with the Lord 
in waiting, and the Groom of the Stole, the Master 
of ‘he Buckhounds, the Earl Marshal, the Exor. 
of the Yeoman Guard, the Gold Stick, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and other like officers, with which 
custom has invested royalty, then advanced two 
by two in all the pomp of state ceremony to their 
proper places. Tho arrival of the Queen and 
her cortege was heralded by the shouts of the pop- 
ulace without. ton. 


Albert, and followed by her Ladies in waiting, 
her Majesty entered the exhibition building, and 
took her seat upon the chair of state. Her ap- 
pearance was the signal of applause, apparently 
as hearty as loyalty could give, or royality itself 
desire. While the choir at the organ, composed 
of eight hundred voices, and aided by an orchestra 
of two hundred and fifty instruments, sang God 
save the Queen, Prince Albert left her Majesty’s 
side, and placed himself at the head of the Royal 
Commissioners. 
proceeded to the platform, and read to the Queen 
a report of the proceedings of the Commission, 
which, with a catalogue of the articles exhibited, 
he delivered into her hands. 


and was followed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in a prayer, invoking God’s blessing upon 
the enterprise. 
royal procession was formed, Mr. Dodge, my sec- 
retary, walking with me among the Foreign Com- 
missioners as announced in the programme, and 
from end to end of the central avenue the Queen 
received the plaudits of her own people and of 
the representatives of foreign nations. 
ed, the Queen again ascended the platform, the 
Lord Chamberlain pronounced the exhibition 
opened ; @ flourish of trumpets followed; a royal 
salute was fired upon the Serpentine, and the 


barriers were thrown down—thus formally intro- Te Se et et eed Gaet 


ducing the public to the World’s Fair. Philadelphia, for New York, as follows : 


obedient servant, 


brands at $43114. Corn meal, $3. Rye flour, 
$3 50. 


98 cents a $1.05. Yellow corn, 56 a 57 cents; 
white, 58 a 59. Oats, 40 a 42 cents. Rye, 63 cents. 


ly au eighth over Friday’s quotations. 

Grain —F our is in good request. Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore is quoted at 20 a 2is.; Rich- 
mond and Alexandria, 20 a 2is. Wheat is un- 
changed. Outs had advanced 1d. per 45 pounds. 
Oat meal has advanced 3d. to éd. Indian corn 
is quoted at 30s, a 30s. 6d. Indian corn meal 14s. 


a 143, 6d. per barrel. Bea 6d. 
en P ns are per quarter 


_———~» ——_ 


From the National Intelligencer. 


OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


U.S. Orrice Inpusrrtat Exurnition, 
Lonvon, May 2, 1851. 
The suspension bridge of Rider, to which I have 


HE fol 


Cole’s American Veterinarian, 
Or, Complete Farrier; by 8. W. Cole, Feq. Price 50 cents. 
Cole’s American Fruit Book, 

Or, Complete Orchardist; by S. W. Cole. Price 50 cents. 


ISTS, AND FLORISTS. 


valuable Books have just been published ERALLY. 


lowing 
Bostes JOHN P, JEWETT & CO.;17 and 19 Cornhill, 


Breck’s Book of Flowers, 


Being a complete guide to the cultivation of a Flower Gar- 
den; by Joseph Breck, Esy. Price 75 cents. 


Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener's Text Book. 


A thorough work on the management of the Kitchen Gar- 
den; by Pcter A. Schenck. Price 50 cents. 


“Al Treatise on Hot-Houses, 
Their Construction, Heating, and Ventilation; by R. B. 


Lenchars, Esq. Price @l. 


48,000 COPIES 


Of Mr. Cole’s two excellent books have already been pub- 
lished, The above valuable books are for sale by the prin- 
cipal Booksellers throughout the country. 


Five Hundred Agents Wanted, 


To sell the above in every State in the Union. Address 
(post paid) the Publishers. 


HE National Pra is taken b 

y fifteen thousand subscri- 
z 4 4nd probably has four times that number of read- 
o t circulates some seven thousand copies in the West- 
. = a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 
- ” tical weekly in the West; four thourand copies in 
ne ork ee te jefly in the interior; the rest in New 
ngland, Pennsylvania, New J ersey, and the South; and it 
taken largely by country merchants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
bargh, and Cincinnati. Jt is man'fest that it affords 1are 
advantages us an advertising medium, Only a limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 











others, 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

INSERTIONS. MONTHS, 

Meo: 8° 8 Com 
One square $0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 600 10.90 
Two squares 140 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 11.00 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 375 600 900 16,00 30 00 
Feur equares 200 300 4.00 5.00 3.00 12.00 2200 40.00 
Five equares 250 3.75 5.(0 6.00 9501450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 6.00 7001200 16.00 31.00 60.00 
Quarter col’n 350 5.25 7.00 8.00 14.00 20.00 35.00 65.00 
Halfcolamn 6.00 9.00 1200 15.00 25 00 34.00 65.00 125.00 
One colamu 10.00 15.00 20.00 25 00 40 00 60.00 115,00 200.00 


OXF Number of lines in a square, ten. 


The following Agents are authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip:ions for the paper : 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HA4RNED, No 48 Beekman st., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. \3th and Ogden sts., Phila. 
8. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Within the deep bays, on either side of this 


The show made upon the first of May in the 


At an early hour the streets leading to the 
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THE BEST OF SCHOOL \800KS., 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


Nos, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston, Mass , 


ESPECTFULLY invite the attention uf Teachers and 

School Committees to the following valuable Sehool 
Books, which have received the strongest recommendations 
from the most distinguished teachers in the country : 


The Literary Reader. 

The Manual of Morals. 
Leavitt’s Common School Readers. 
Bliss’s Analysis of Geography. 
Bliss’s Series of Outline Maps. 
Wells’s School Grammar. 


Wells’s Elementary Grammar. 


Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
The National Accountant. 
Towndrow’s System of Penmanship. 


Nutting’s Drawing Cards. 


Initiatory and Progressive Series. In Eight Numbers. 





By M@s A. Hail. 
By Miss Hall. 

By Joshua Leavitt. 
By Sylvester Bliss. 
Eight in number. 
By William H. Wells. 


Abridged from the above. 


Robinson’s American Arithmetic and Key. 


By James Robinson. 


By John F. Stoddard. 


By Jacob Batchelder. 


In Seven Numbers. 





For sale at the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by the 
principal Booksellers in the country. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


_ invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves palliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large. 
See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respested 
throughout the country. 
The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York city, says: 
“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.”’ 
Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical College, one of the eminently learned physicians of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pectoral is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases. 
The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished clergyman of 
the English Church, writes to the proprietor, from Montre- 
al, that he has “‘ been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at fuli length may be found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is worth the at- 
tention of asthmatic patients. 
This letter is from the weli-known druggist at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State ; and this 
case is from bis own observation : 

“ Hituspag, Micu., December 10, 1849. 

“Dear Sin: Immediately on receipt of your Cherry Pec- 
toral, | carried a bottle to an acqnaintance of mine, who was 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble. 
His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and I induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks, 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
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At 1014 o’clock the inside of the building pre- 


published last year 


Dana, Kev. Ur. Barstow, 
others. Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
And for sale by: Robert Carter & Brothers and M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and William S. Martin, Philadelphia. 
May 22—4tif 


FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES IN ONE YEAR. 
The Assembly's Catechism Tested by the 


Bible. 
BY REV. A. R. BAKER. 


In four Parts: Part I, Doctrinal, and Part II, 
Practical — for Children; Part III, Doctrinal, 
Part IV, Practical—for Adults. 


HE enormous demand for this admirable work of Rev. 
Mr. Baker’s is evidence conc'usive that it meets the 
wauts of our Sabbath School 





Fifty th 


d copies were 
We have received the stronpest rec- 
ommendations from the most distinguished clergymen in 
the country, among whom we may name 
Rev. Dr Dwight, Rev. Dr. Adams, Kev. Dr. Hodge, Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rev. Dr. Woods, Kev. Dr. 
ev. Dr. Burgess, and numerous 


Rev. Dr. Jenks, 


him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had entirely recovered. Four weeks from the day he 
commenced taking your medicine, he was at work at his ar- 
duous trade of a blacksmith. 
“ There are other cases, within my knowledge, where the 
Cherry Pectoral has been singularly successful, but none so 
marked as this. Very truly yours, 
G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 

“Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850, 
“Dgar Sir: I wish I could tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information. [had a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends 
thought [ must soon sink in consumption. I had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadful cough was fast wearing me away. t be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni. bt. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me which soon 
restored my strength. Now, after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 
* Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 
“] hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity witb my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 





“Jutty fringe and coigne of vantage” 


T lished by 


For sale by the principal Booksellers. 


THE WORKS OF REV, LEON’D WOODS, D. D. 
Price $10. 


HE third edition of the above valuable work is 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO 


In 5 vols 8vo. 


17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
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The Foreign Commission- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury with the Bish- 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 367.— Price, twelveand a half 


cents. 





WasHinoron , December 27,1846. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
Science, which abound in Europe and in this country,this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,includes a portraitureof the humanmindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollars ayear, by 

E. LITTELI. & CO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 





Surrounded by her body-guards, led by Prince 


When the music had ceased, he 


The Queen read emphatically a short answer, 


Another anthem followed, the 


his end- 


ment. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE, 

To Clergymen, Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath 
Schools, Book Agents, Students, and Heads of 
Families. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


EARS’ AMERICAN PICTORIAL BOOK ESTAB- 
LISHMENT—Removed to 181 William street, (near 
to Spruce,) New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber publishes a large number of most valuable 
Books, very popular, and of such a moral and religions in- 
fluence, that while good men may safely engage in their 
circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive a 
fair compensation for their labor. 
To young men of enterprise and tact, this businees offers 
an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be met 
with. There is not a town in the Union where a right hon- 
est and well disposed person can fail selling from 50 to 200 
volumes, according to the population. ’ 
They are too numerous to he described in this advertiee- 
Persons wishing to engage in the sale of them will 
receive promptly by mail a circular containing fall descrip- 
tions, with the — which of will be farnished, by 
addressing the publisher. t e 
inate » post PROBERT SEARS, 

181 William street, New York. 

2¢F People residing out of New York, when visiting the 
city, are respectfully invited to call and examine our stock 
of books, and see the LOW PRICES at which the same 
are sold. 





I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 

Epwarp Ripbie. 

Hon. J. C. G. Kennedy, ate 
Sec. Ex. Com. to the Ind. Exhibition. 


——————.—_- 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
BattimorE, May 19, 1851. 





Beef Cattle—$3.50 @ $4.50 per 100 Ibs. on the | , Emi 
hoof, equal to $7.00 a $8.75 net, and averaging 
$3.75 gross. 


4P. 


Hogs.—$6.50 a $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 
Flour and Meal—Flour quiet. Howard street 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—1551. 
From New York and Intermediate Places. 


w. 
May 8—3m JAS. 


Ist class. 2d class. 
At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, 
(Sundays excepted,) fare $3 


A. M., via Tacony and Jersey City, 
fare - - - - : : - 
At 10 A. M., via Camden and South Am- 
boy, fare - - . - - - 
At4 P. M., via Camden and South Am- 
noe i ee i ae 
At 5 P. M., via ‘Tacony and Jersey City, 
(daily,) fare - . - 
nt and Transportation Line from Philadelphia at 
,Via Bordentown and South Amboy, (except Sun- 
days,) fare $1 50. 
Merchandise transported at low rates to and froz 


H. GATZMER, Agent C, & A K.R.Co. 
HINKLE, Agent P. & T. R. R. Co. 





Grain —W heat, red, 94 a 95 cents; white do, 


Provisions —Mess pork, $16.25. Bacon firm. 
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The National 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, 

and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
ar Orders for advertisi: 


cou, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express cece New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a . year, P hh, 
The reported insurrection of the garrison of | jai go 

The Friend of Youth, » superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. |. Bailey, Washington Price 


the first order of talent, and taking a liberal 
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No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, 


lowing valuable newspapers. 
Era. Received by Express from Washing- 


Shoulders, 714 a 714 cents; sides, 9a914: hams, | Alabama 
9a 11. Lard, in barrels, 914 a 10 cents; kegs, + perl 
1014 a 1034 cents. Balanensl 
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LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, Tenn y' 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 


Cincinnati. 


Beanery & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law ana Notaries 
Pubiic 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 
Delaware 


lowa 
Indiana Michigan 
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late Commissioner of Patents: 
Wasutnaton, November 28, 1848. 
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ime 1 have filled the office of Commissioner 
for some time previous, Zenas ©. Robbins, 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this 
been in the daily prosecution of business in the 
easion at the Patent Office. 
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interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men; and | ful to the itt te ce his 
to such in every profession and it addresses | Very success resteien URKE. 
itself. Edited b a Committee, inclading i, of the best April 3—4teow DMUND B 
—_ of New ares Each ae — in February. JOHN W. NORTH, 
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and ordefs for all useful books, solicited by t, - Anthony, Minnesota 

May 1, G, W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. Oct, lly 


“The above-named Joseph Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and implicit confidence may be 
placed in their statement. 
SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church.” 
O¢F Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. May 15—3m 


SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 





at Lord Holle*d’s Foreign Reminiscences — Quarterly J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 
eview. 

2 Original Letter of William Pinkney.—Literary World. 
3. Madame de Genlis and Madame de Stael.— Chambers’s 
Journal. 
4 The Peace Apostle —Jb 
5. Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier cf Fortune, chaps. 29— 
31.—Dublin University Magazine. 
6. Things talked of in London.—Chambers’s Journal. 
7. “I Sweeps the Crossing.” —Jb. 
8. Precious Cargoes in KEngland.—Hampshire Advertisgr. 
9. A Twelvemonth in Caleutta.— Chamoers’s Journal. 
10. Jamaica in 1850.—Ezaminer. 
1l Abd-el-Kader and Lord Londonderry.—Spec 
12, Writings that are Revolutionizing Europe.—Wash- 
ington Republic. 
3. Remonstrances against Romish Corruptions in the 
Church.— Examiner. 
14. Cheap Postage in 1830.—Literary Portfolio. 
Short Articles. 


e rations over more ground than any Vaguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 2U7 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca- 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk ; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
His beautifully and highly finished Electro Dagnerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished lik in afew d 
The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehurst, 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 
He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, 80 as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 
Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually,and have never given dis- 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
“periority of his likenesses. 
J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 
Notwithstanding the usual con. petition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenes-es of every description copied, and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
1S ote associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 

A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO HOTEL,’ 1 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House, to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 
I will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with their patronage. 

CHARLES W. JENKS. 

Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 

March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 


4 paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 
Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. . 
While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instra- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of we pain 

ollars per annum. 
Terms, two dollary PTLIAM F. CLARK, Publisher, 
Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BUSI- 
NESS. 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 


SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 


All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alexandria, Virginia. 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 
P = P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

an. 9, 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
) peer Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A.M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 























THOMAS M, MARSHALL, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. ___ May 1-% 
HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 
i ORR AE 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, “ ‘ 
LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Att and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office in Platt’s new build. 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
‘usiness connected with the profession, ofallk . spunes 
tuallyattended to. ___ Jan. 28. 


POWERS & SEATON, - 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 

















i h honing county, Ohio. 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning o POWERS. 
Sept. 26. G. W. SEATON. 
COMMISSION STORE. 


General Commission Merchant,101 
i. GUNNISON» naltimere. Ma. Dea .22.—Tv 


BOARDING, a 
x 1LY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut stre 
ote Fourth and Filth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oat. 25—tf 
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THOMAS EMERY, se 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantin 
M Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
treets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8 N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, agree =e 
beef tallow. “4; 
NEW YORK TAILORING arrears 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co. New 
Pennsyloania avenue, near Sizth street, perpen 
Te subscriber still continues to condnet the 
the 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 22, 1851. 


VOL. V. 











THE NATIONAL ERA. 
CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Altered policy of the British Government with refer- 
ence to the Colonies—Withdrawal of the troops— 
Church union—Mr. George Thompson—S8t, Pat- 
rick's Day ball—Fugitive slaves, 

_. Toronro, May 7, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Many persons in the United States are under 
the impression, that because there is no actual 
rebellion in Canada, and the senseless ery for 
“ annexation” has subsided in this Province, 
there are no events of importance occurring that 
are worthy of attention abroad. But this is a 
mistake. 

Since the outbreak which occurred about four- 
teen years since, a most liberal policy has been 
pursued by the British Government—the cus- 
toms department has been transferred to the 
North American Colonies, and even the post 
office has been ceded, and is now under the ex- 
clusive control of the local Governments; and it 
is at present in contemplation to sell the barracks, 
transfer the management of the public works to 
the provincial authorities, and to withdraw the 
troops. 

Despatches to this effect have just been publish- 

ed, which will be laid before both branches of 

the Legislature that is about to assemble, and 
will doubtless create an arimated and exciting 
discussion. 

The British Government have taken care, how- 
ever, to intimate that, in this procedure, there is 
nothing which is to be considered as indicating 
an intention on the part of Great Britain to re- 
linquish the foothold she at present possesses on 
this Continent; but that it originates in a desire 
to relieve the Parent State of an apparent, rather 
than a real, burden—for nowhere can troops be 
maintained cheaper or better, with regard to dis- 
cipline and efficiency for service, than in the 
North American Provinces. 

It is also stated that the relations between Eng- 
land and the United States are of that permanent- 
ly peaceful character, no subject of dispute re- 
maining to be settled, that troops are no longer 
required in the Colonies to prevent foreign ag- 
gression ; and if they should be so required, the 
facilities afforded by steamers would enable Great 
Britain promptly to meet any such exigency. 
Troops therefore are no longer wanted for pro- 
tection; and if an armed force should unfortu- 
nately be necessary for the maintenance of inter- 
nal tranquillity, a well-appointed and efficient 
militia is stated to be the most constitutional force, 
and will be found adequate whenever the public 
peace may be menaced. 

In this respect, however, Canada differs from 
the other Provinces, owing to the antagonism that 
exists between the two principal races here—the 
Anglo-Saxon and the French; and I am appre- 
hensive that the calling out the militia to repress 
disturbances would lead to the most fearful re- 
sults, and would widen the breach that at pres- 
ent unhappily exists. 

In cases of civil commotion, regular and well- 
disciplined troops are the best to employ, as they 
carry with them into active service none of those 
vindictive feelings that actuate the inhabitants of 
a country so afflicted. This was evinced during 
the rebellion to which I have alluded. The 
Queen’s troops, accompanied by volunteer regi- 
ments, were marched to points where the rebels 
had entrenched themselves or were in force ; and, 
during these operations, there was necessarily a 
destruction of private property. Having accom- 
plished the service they were despatched to per- 
form, they returned in an orderly manner to the 
quarters they had left. 

Not so with the volunteers, however, who in a 
moment of irritation undertook to execute what 
they conceived stern justice required, and wanton- 
ly and unnecessarily destroyed the property of 
those whom they considered as disaffected, or 
against whom they were incensed. And it was 
to remunerate parties who suffered from the losses 
thus lawlessly inflicted that the Rebellion Losses 
Bill was passed at Montreal about two years 
since, which created so much excitement at that 
time, and led to the destruction of the Parliament 
building in that city, together with the valuable 
library which it contained. 

Besides the two races before alluded to, an ex- 
traordinary degree of animosity exists between 
the lower orders of Irish and French extraction, 
although possessing the same religious faith ; and 
I have myself seen a respectably-dressed Irish 
female prevented by the beadle from entering the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral; while in the lumber- 
ing districts, unless the French are in sufficient 
numbers to resist an attack, they meet with rough 
usage at the hands of the Irish. 

With communities so situated, it appears to 
me indispensable that small bodies of troops should 
be stationed at convenient points for the preser- 
vation of order, and to be ready to interfere 
should such interference be required, but who 
can never act except at the instance and under 
the direction of a civil magistrate. 

There is a great aversion, however, on the part 
of the local authorities, to employ troops for the 


performance of the duties of policemen; and al- 
though soldiers obey the orders of their officers 
with determined alacrity, yet they feel an honor- 
able reluctance to wage war upon their fellow- 
citizens—quite as much so as do the volunteers of 
the United States, who are occasionally called 
out, when the civil power is obstructed inthe due 
exercise of its functions. 

The despatch of Earl Grey—one of those al- 
luded to—is in reply to one which he had received 
from the Governor General, accompanied by the 
report of the Executive Council relative to the 
reduction of salaries—principally of the judges 
and heads of Departments; the latter being mem- 
bers of the Government, and receiving $4,000 per 
annum, which it is proposed to reduce to $3,200. 
As these officers have to perform legislative and 
executive duties, unknown to State officers in the 
United States which require their constant time 
and attention, and as, besides this, they have to 
keep up establisiments that are expensive, I do 
not think such an allowance can be’considered as 
extravagant, particularly as they receive no fees, 
these for the most part having been abolished in 
the Colonies. 

The salary of the Governor General it is in- 
tended to defray from the Imperial treasury, 
which will place that officer in a more independ- 
ent and agreeable situation than he now fills. The 
salary at present is rather over $30,000; but he 
is required to live in much state, and to dispense 
the hospitalities of Government house as becomes 
her Majesty’s representative; while the Earl of 
Elgin states in his despatch that he gave up a 
more lucrative situation, in obedience to the 
Queen’s commands, to assume the Government 
of this Province—and farther, which I have some 
reason to believe is the case, that no Governor of 
a Colony can properly act as such—visit various 
parts of his Government, and ccntribute, as he is 

expected to, to the promotion of objects of public 
= ster bf taped having a pri- 
vate fortune of his own, or his half 
aie, ) pay, to fall 

As to the clergy reserva, to which I alluded in 
a former letter, the members of the church of 

England, both clerical and laity, are not going to 
surrender them tamely. There has been a Con- 
vention held here, called by the Bishop, where 
one hundred and thirty clergymen were present ; 
at which suitable resolutions were passed, and a 
church union has been formed, meeting of which 
I attended on Friday evening. 

There were some able speeches delivered on 
that occasion ; and I think the fact was clearly 
established, that the voluntary system has not an- 
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these reserves was for the ms ntenance of the 
Protestant religion in the Colony, and was un- 


tablished church, although not so expressed, yet 
in 1840 an act of Parliament was “dividing 
the among those denominations which 
chose to accept their proportion, and which the 
large religious denominations really did—the act 
of Parliament being understood to be a final set- 
tlement of a vexatious and irritable question, of 
which every popularity hunter makes ampie use. 
Under this act the parties interested may be 
said to have taken possession, that portion of the 
annual sales of lands which belonged to the es- 
tablished church being passed over to the society 
for propagating the Gospel ip foreign parts, for 
distribution among the clergymen, and for build- 
ing churches in the Province; and the other pro- 
portion claimed to the different bodies authorized 
to receive them. It remains to beseen, therefore, 
whether Parliament will annul a former act, un- 
der which ;arties hold. Inthe United States, it 
will be seen from what has already been stated, 
this could not be done. 

Iam viewing this question purely as one of 
property, ond in a strictly constitutional bearing ; 
for if the Protestant churches can be despoiled 
in the manner that is sought, the same rule must 
apply to the Roman Catholic church, which holds 
immense grants from the Crown in the Lower 
Province, or from the French King when it be- 
longed to France, and consequently is ed 
of enormous wealth. Nor can the owners of im- 
mense tracts of wilderness land to the injury of 
the country, which was granted improvidently I 
admit, be secure in the possession of property ob- 
tained at a time when it was but of little worth, 
but which is daily increasing in value. 

The popular outcry that has been raised for a 
reduction of the salaries of public officers, in- 
cluding that of the Governor General, equally 
evinces an absence of those principles of honesty 
and fair dealing for waich communities, as well 
as individuals, should be remarkable. The scale 
of salaries referred to was agreed upon immedi- 
ately after the union of the Provinces, the Crown 
agreeing to relinquish its right to the public 
lands, and which is still retained by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, upon the Colony con- 
senting; to pay the civil list, as then agreed upon, 
during the life of the reigning sovereign, and for 
a term of years after her demise. 

Yet this is the compact which the Legislature 
is already desirous of annulling, and which the 
Colonial Secretary has expressed his willingness 
to have readjusted, again to become the fruitful 
source of popular clamor. There is a parsimo- 
nious feeling prevalent in the Colonies, which 
has been the greatest bar to their advancement ; 
hence the cry for “annexation ” has its origin in 
purely pecuniary consideraticas, and not becxuse 
its advocates believe that the people of this Prov- 
ince would be more free or possess greater rights 
than they do at present, if it were granted. 

I see it stated in some of the papers that Mr. 
Thompson, who at present is in the lower part of 
the Province, has received an intimation that two 
persons are following him for the purpose of as- 
sassination. I am disposed to think, however, 
that he is the dupe of a mere fiction, if he believes 
the report ; for, however personally offensive he 
may be to the “chivalry of the South,” I am sat- 
isfied it would not lend its sanction to so unjusti- 
fiable a procedure, notwithstanding the opinions 
he entertains are decidedly opposed to the inter- 
est of the Southern planter and his views. 
Fugitive slaves are arriving here by almost 
every steamer from the opposite side of the Lake, 
and so far as I have met with them they are a 
respectable body of people. I saw a family land 
a few mornings since; the man was a fine, robust 
person, with a wife and four or five children, who, 
if I might judge from their baggage, were in com- 
fortable circumstances. He told me he had been 
a farmer in Pennsylvania, but had availed him- 
self of the earliest opportunity of escaping from 
the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

The Anti-Slavery Society here have published 
an appeal to the public for aid in behalf of those 
destitute persons of this description who are ar- 
riving, and i hope some steps will be taken by 
the Government to locate them on some of the 
fertile lands of the Province ; not in distinct com- 
munities, however, hut where they would be in- 
cited to emulation by their white brethren around 
them. Ido not know whether any plan of this 
kind is in contemplation ; but when the Legislature 
meets, if no other public writer takes the subject 
in hand, I wil) call attention to the measure 
through the columns of the public papers. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral was burglari- 
ously entered on Thursday night. The parties 
have since been arrested, and committed for trial. 
Most of the stolen articles have been recovered, 
but they were much injured. 

A ball was given on Thursday evening, at the 
St. Lawrence Hall, to celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day—the anniversary this year having fallen 
during Lent, and therefore could not be then 
kept consistently with the rules of the Roman 
Catholic church. It was a splendid affair; the 
Mayor of Buffalo, with other citizens of that 
place, were invited, but did not attend. The 
Governor General was present, and did not quit 
the Hall till half past two in the morning; and, 
as is always the case, contributed his quota to- 
wards the general hilarity that prevailed. His 
Lordship is a thoroughly-educated nobleman, and 
is an accomplished and ficent public speaker, 
who is never more happy and felicitous than 
when complimenting the ladies ; and or the pres- 
ent occasion the fair daughters of Erin and Can- 
ada were in such profusion and giee that he could 
not select or hit amiss. 

Dancing was resumed after supper, and con- 
tinued till approaching daylight warned the 
votaries of pleasure to quit the joyous scene. 





For the National Era. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE SECULAR PERIODICAL 
PRESS OF OUR COUNTRY TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

No. 3. 
The Literature of the Periodical Press. 

The last article presented the periodical press 
as sustaining to literature the relation of censor 
of the book press. There is a more direct rela- 
tion which is next to be considered—that of con- 
tributor to the stores of literature, by means of 
its own original matter. Newspaper writing has 
become an important branch of literature, both in 
quantity and quality. The issues of the periodi- 
cal press are enormous. The industry and fer- 
tility of many editors are almost incredible. Ed- 
itorial and communicated matter composes a large 
share of the popular reading, and must of course 
form in part the national taste. Newspaper pro- 
ductions constitute a distinct species of literature, 
having strongly marked characteristics, and de- 
manding a-peculiar order of talents. In view of 
this fact, and of the immense number of month- 
lies, semi-monthlies, weeklies, and dailies, and of 
the host of writers enlisted, the periodical press, 
it must be admitted, is destined to effect great 
modifications in letters. Already some of the 
richest contributions to our literature have been 
derived from the periodical press ; and the repub- 
lication in volumes of newspaper matter has be- 
come a large branch of the book business. Al- 
ready many of the ablest writers have become 
either editors, or Laren to the popular 
journals. We have nota few distinguished poets 
and prose writers who began their career in con- 
nection with the newspaper press, and whose 
reputation is identified with it. But for the fos- 
tering influence of journals and journalists, the 
powers of some of our most admired writers would 
probably never have been developed, or would 
have flowed in some other channel than that of 
letters—perhaps in the bloody one of war, per- 
haps in the sordid one vf trade, perhaps in the 
crooked one of politics. 

Not only have many distinguished names been 
won to letters, but their productions have been 
stamped with the peculiarities of newspaper litera- 
ture. This has affected, and must still more af- 
fect, the character of books. !+ may not diminish 
the number annually published, but it will, per- 
haps, reduce their voluminousness, and popular- 
ize their style. We can already form some idea 
of the destined effect of periodical writing upon 
our literature. The vigor and directness, the 
energy of thought, the ont-flaming of feeling, and 
the earnest vehemence, summoning every availa- 
ble resource of intellect and sensibility to carry 
the point by a coup de main, must impart to our 
national literature great strength and spirit. 

Meanwhile, the haste of editorial composition, so 
unfavorable to high literary excellence, must 
yield before the demands of an improving public 
taste, and give place to better habits; else, as we 
say of who do not study, editors will 
not be able to sustain themselves. They need more 
time, not only for careful composition, but for 
profound reflection, for minute and varied obser- 
vation, for rigid mental discipline, for the acquiai- 
tion of multifarious knowledge, for the cultivation 
of the imagination and the taste, and for the im- 





should have not only tact, but talent—not only 
readiness, but resource—not only point, but pow- 
er; and, moreover, he should have purity of prin- 
ciple. All these qualifications are necessary to 
editorial excellence in any d ment of journal- 
ism, aside from the claims of national literature ; 
much more so when these claims are considered. 
And they should never be lost sight of in estimat- 
ing editorial responsibility. Every journalist 
should discharge his functions under a constant 
sense of obligation to the literature of his coun- 
try. Nothing in language or sentiment should 
pass into the compositor’s hands which would be 
Vitiating to the forming aggregate. To gain a 
point in politics, or to cireamvent an opponent, no 
editor should consent to sacrifice interests which 
are to endure long after the petty strifes of party 
and of self have been forgotten. Whatever is 
low, mean, coarse, unprincipled, servile, insolent, 
narrow-minded, bad-tempered, impious, flashy, 
frivolous, sophistical, should be excluded from 
our journals ; for, admitted there, it will taint the 
streams which flow into the reservoir of our na- 
tional literature. 

We may not expect in every editor the highest 
intellectual ability, but we may demand purity of 
principle, dignity of character, a cultivated style, 
and devotion to the interests of literature. With- 
out these qualities, one had better seek a less re- 
sponsible postition. And, indeed, without very 
considerable talent and scholarly attainments, we 
would advise a friend of ours to be a lawyer, or a 
candidate for Congress, rather than aspire to the 
editorial dignity. The very first class of men 
ought to be at the head of the periodical press. 
The manifold and momentous questions—political, 
social, reformatory, ethical—which it is the prov- 
ince of the journals to discuss, the multitudes to 
whom their inculcations are doctrine, the count- 
legs*families to whom they furnish weekly instruc- 
tion and stimulus, and the interests of American 
literature to so great an extent under their 
guardianship, demand eminent editorial qualifi- 
cations. For the respectability of the secular 
press, it might suffice to have a few able journal- 
ists, whose productions might circulate though 
the whole press system, whose reputation might 
redeem the American press from utter contempt. 
But this will not answer the demands of a nation- 
al literature. The secular press must be gen- 
erally improved. Eminent editors may, to grat- 
ify a sordid ambition, seek to maintain their ex- 
altation above the fraternity; but if they would 
evince a superiority to aims so low, and prove 
themselves truly elevated, they will bear aloft the 
editorial standard, and summon their brethren to 
aspire to it, they will be jealous of the character 
of their coudtry’s press and of their country’s 
literature, rather than of their own reputation ; 
and in the name of American literature they will 
denounce and expose the literary delinquencies 
of the periodical press as freely as those of the 
book press. 7. a. 


FREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Declaration and Testimony of the Free Presbyterian 
Church of the United States against the Fugitive 
Slave Law. . 


The Synod of the Free Presbyterian Church 
of the United States assembled at Ripley, Ohio, 
in the month of April, 1851, deem it their duty 
to make and publish the following Declaration 
and Testimony in regard to the enactment of the 
late National Congress, known as the “ Fugitive 
Slave Law.” 

We distinctly recognise Civil Government, not 
only as an institution of Nature, but as the ordi- 
nance of God; and the civil magistrate as “ the 
minister of God for good” to the people. We 
clearly admit, therefore, thi: general and cheer- 
ful obedience to law, especially in a republican 
form of government, is a Christian as well as a 
civil duty. But there is a limit, beyond which 
the civil magistrate has no right to command, 
and the people have no right to obey. That limit 
is reached whenever a Government, regardless 
alike of its honor, its interests, and its duty, de- 
fies the authority of Heaven in i.s legislation, 
transcends its legitimate powers, and commands 
the people to do that which is wrong, by which 
is meant, that which conflicts with the will of the 
Supreme Legislator as it is revealed in the moral 
law. Such a Government becomes a terrible en- 
gine of oppression, and forfeits its claim to be 
considered as the ordinance of God; and the 
people owe it to themselves and their Creator, to 
alter, and if need be to abolish the same, and set 
up another in its place that shall conform in its 
features to the will of God as expressed in the 
Scriptures, and thus accomplish the great end for 
which civil government was ordained, viz: the 
protection of the rights and liberties of the 
people. But Governments, under constitutions 
which are good in the main, may in haste, or un- 
der pressure of temptation, enact a law which 
clearly contravenes the law of God, and which, 
if not expunged from the statute-book, may hard- 
en the hearts of the people, and prepare them for 
final apostacy and ruin. It then becomes the 
duty of the people, and especially of those who 
as Christians have sworn allegiance to the throne 
of God, promptly to decline obedience to the ob- 
noxious statute, and suffer the consequences. 
Thus did the three believers, who braved the 
flames of Nebuchadnezzar’s farnace, in prefer- 
ence to becoming traitors to God. Thus did the 
captive Daniel, when he would rather meet death 
in the lions’ den than obey the law of an idolatrous 
Government. Thus did Peter and John, when 
they obeyed God and preached the Gospel, with 
the possible sacrifice of life and liberty, rather 
than maintain silence, according to the require- 
ments of the constituted authorities. Thus also 
did our martyred fathers, who, under the bloody 
reign of the Stuarts, gave themselves up to death 
in its most awful forms, rather than render obe- 
dience to the unrighteous enactments of Govern- 
ment, and thus disobey God. And the aggregate 
of the world’s liberties, civil and religious, at the 
present time, is the result of the stuggle of God- 
fearing men in the generations of the past, 
against the arbitrary demands of unholy and ir- 
responsible power. 

The bill which passed the two Houses of Con- 
gress, and received the signature of the President 
of the United States, on the 18th of September, 
1850, and which is now known and in force 
as the Fugitive Slave Law, is, in the judgment 
of this Synod, a high-handed outrage against 
are and a fearful omen of our national down- 
fall. 

This law makes the love of liberty, which the 
Creator has kindled up on the altar of every 
man’s heart, a crime, and punishes the indul- 
gence of it with chains and servitude. 

It rejects and repudiates all those common law 
principles of evidence, which have been ratified 
by the wisdom of past ages, and which were in- 
tended to throw the shield of protection over the 
sacred rights of man. 

It denies to those who have escaped from a 
worse than Egyptian, Roman, or Algerine bond- 
age, the right of trial by jury and the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus—constitutional guar- 
anties which protect even the thief and the 
murderer. 

It makes obedience to the Gospel a criminal 
offence, and forbids us to give food to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, and shelter to the weary. 

The voice of Nature, as well as the law of God, 
calls upon us to sympathize with the fugitive, and 
assist him in his flight from the prison-house of 
bondage. But this law would transform us into 
monsters of cruelty, and commands us, under 
heavy penalies, to bar his way, to load him with 
irons, and tothrust him back into a condition 
more dreadful than death itself. 

It holds out pecuniary inducements and offers 
legal facilities to wicked men, to drag freemen 
from their homes and families, and consign them 
to hopeless bondage. 

Tt destroys that sense of persona: security 
which every honest man has a right to feel ; and 
even we ourselves, who received the birthright 
of our liberties immediately from God, now hold 
them only at the mercy of legalized man-stealers. 

it commands us, under the threatening of fine 
and imprisonment, to take part in arresting those 
who may be the redeemed children of God, 
charged with no crime, and forcing them hack 
into a condition of heathenism and moral disa- 
bility, where it is impossible for them to obey the 
precepts of the Gospel and live the lives of con- 
sistent Christians, and thus prepare for the eter- 
nal world. 

Such being some of the prominent characteris- 
tics of the Fugitive Slave Law, we, the ministers 
and ruling elders composing this synod, in faith- 
fulness to Almighty God and the Government of 
the United States, do bear our solemn testimony 
against the same, as utterly opposed to the law of 
God—as abhorrent to humanity and the civiliza-« 
tion of the age—as entirely at variance with the 
spirit and precepts of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ—as dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and therefore as null and void, and of no 
binding force upon the conscience. 

We declare and testify before God and the 
Government of the United States that we cannot, 
and will not, render obedience to this inhuman 
enactment, preferring infinitely to suffer its un- 
righteous penalties rather than to comply with 
its requisitions, and thus become guilty of treason 
against God and humanity. 

We testify against the conduct of those pro- 
fessed ministers of the Gospel, in this country, 
who have publicly and in the name of religion 
justified this wicked law, and called upon the peo- 
ple to take part in its execution. We believe 
that such men are either knowingly or ignorant- 
ly tearing up the foundations of the church of 
God, opening the flood-gates of infidelity, and 
preparing the land for a baptism of blood. 

We testify against and declare unceasing hos- 
tility to the system of American Slavery, which 
kas not only enslaved the Government of the 





has also subjugated the church, filled the hearts 
of many of her ministers with cowardice and 
treason, seared the consciences and blinded the 
eyes of a majority of her members, and carried 
her far on the downward road to entire apostacy. 
And we especially testify against those two 
branches of the Presbyterian church in the Uni- 
ted States from which we secedéd, and which will 
continue to authorize and justify the sin of slave- 
holding as it is practiced by multitudes of their 
ministers, elders, and church members. In the 
judgment of this synod, such large and influential 
denominations of professing Christians are chief- 
ly responsible for the existence of nity | among 
us. Their position has strengthened the slave 
power, and encouraged it to demand the passage 
of that atrocious enactment which has disgraced 
usin the eyes of foreign nations, and which, if 
not repealed, must draw down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon us as a people. 

And that this declaration and testimony may be 
really, a8 well as legally, the act of the Free Pres- 
byterian church of the United States, we recom- 
mend that the pastors, stated supplies and sessions 
of vacant churches, cause the same to be read 
from the pulpit on the Lord’s day, and that our 
people be then called upon solemnly to express 
their adherence thereto in such a manner as may 
be deemed proper. 

We moreover recommend that inasmuch as our 
only hope for the reform of the Government and 
salvation of our beloved country is in the merci- 
ful interposition of Him who is the King of na- 
tions and the hearer of prayer, our people will 
earnestly supplicate a throne of grace, that our 
national councils may be speedily purged of un- 
holy and unprincipled men, that the wicked en- 
actment called the Fugitive Slave Low may be 
repealed, and that our free institutions may be 
perpetuated to the end of time. 

And, in the great struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, of vindicating the religion of Jesus Christ 
from the fon) slander that it tolerates, authorizes, 
and justifies the diabolical system of American 
Slavery, and its counterpart the Fugitive Slave 
Law, we extend the hand of confidence and fel- 
lowship to those other denominations of Chris- 
tians in the United States, which have adopted 
our principles, and are aiming at the same object ; 
and we express the earnest hope that the bonds 
which unite us together in this noble work may 
become stronger and stronger, until our real uni- 
ty shall show itself to the world in our visible 
unity. 





Pirrsvorp, V1. March 29, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Siz: I read a piece in the Era of the 13th in- 
staut, “The daty of Anti Slavery Voters.” The 
principle of a general organization | heartily ap- 
prove, specifying our principles fully, viz: a spe- 
cific, protective, tariff; restraining slavery with- 
in its present bounds; abolish it within the 
District of Columbia; a repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Laws; land reform; river and harbor im- 
provements; a fixed opposition to slavery in all 
its phases. Say nothing about free trade, as that 
is opposed to a tariff, and a just tariff is all that 
will save our manufacturing establishments. As 
to the name of Democracy, it has been odious to 
me, ever since that whiskey insurrection and the 
Baltimore mob. The Madison war was brought 
on by the Democratic party, also the Seminole 
war, the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
war; in fact, all the calamities of our country. 
Democrats have been the leading men in all trou- 
bles; therefore, I repudiate the name, and would 
preter any other to Whig or Democrat. I should 
prefer Federalist ; as, in order to effect any pur- 
pose, we must have a confederation of Whigs, 
Democrats, and Liberty men. Washington, the 
Adamses, John Jay, Roger Sherman, Dr. Frank- 
lin, Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, and all 
the best patriots of our country, were Federalist ; 
and we are bound to revere their names and 
principles, as the founders of. our Government. 
lf we can make a declaration of our principles, if 
they are honest and correct, and send them through 
the country, I believe, with God’s help, enough 
will join to elect our next President. I feel that 
our anti-slavery cause depends much upon cor- 
rect principles, generally diffused in good season. 
I hope it will soon be started with good principles 
and a good name; but reject both Whig and 
Democrat. And may the Lord prosper our cause. 
I do not write this for publication, as I am not 
competent, but simply to give you my ideas, 
hoping that some who are competent will start 
the subject in the right way. 

Yours, with respect, 


—_—~.——_— 


FREEDOM MEETING AT PAINESVILLE. 


Pursuant to previons notice, the citizens of 
Lake and the adjoining counties assembled at 
the Court House in Painesville, May 6th, 1851, 
to take.guch action in opposition to the recent so- 
called peace measures, passed at the last session 
of the American Congress, and particularly the 
Fugitive Slave Law, as the importance of the sub- 
jects may demand. The meeting was called to 
order by E. D. Howe, Esq., and on his motion the 
Hon. J. P. Converse of Geauga was chosen Chair- 
man; Lucretius Bissell of Ashtabula, Austin 
Richards of Geauga, and E. D. Howe of Lake, 
were appointed Vice Presidents, and O. P. Brown 
of Geauga, and L. S. Abbon of Lake, were elected 
Secretaries. J. C. Vaughn, Esq, of Cleveland, 
was invited to address the assembly, with which 
invitation he complied. Mr. Vaughan addressed 
the meeting eloquently, but briefly. 

On motion, Uri Seeley, Erastus Spencer, B. W. 
Richmond, J.F'. Asper, J.C. Vaughn, J.F. Morse, 
J. M. Brown, and B. B. Hunter, were appointed 
a committee on resolutions. George Bradburn of 
Massachusetts, being present, was loudly called 
for to make a speech, but, on account of the state 
of his health, was unable to do so. J. R. Giddings 
then took the stand, at the call of the meeting, 
and spoke for some hours. Mr. Giddings’s 
speech was worthy the man and the occasion. , 

The committee on resolutions submitted the 
following report, which was unanimously adopt- 


S. Penriecp. 


Resolved, That we will not, for slaveholders or 
slavery, abandon the Union, but will fight on and 
fight ever, for Freedom and the rights of man, as 
the best means of saving the Union from the 
destructive influences and reckless policy of the 
advocates of the lower law. 

Resolved, That, in our judgment, Congress has 
no power to pass any law for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, as the fugitive clause, so called, 
is only a compact between the States. 

Resolved, That the action under this slave law 
has not changed our early opinions of that detest- 
able and abominable law ; but, as we are true to 
Freedom and man, we now, more than ever, detest, 
abhor, and utterly repudiate, that pretended law, 
and will do all we can to make the political graves 
of all who assisted in its passage, or consented 
thereto, or any who will assist in its execution. 

Resolved, That, as freemen, we demand of Con- 
gress that the Fugitive Law and all proceedings 
pertaining thereto be expunged from the records 
of the nation. 

Resolved, That the General Government, by 
lending its influence and its officers to put into 
force the slave-catching law, has far transcended 
its power and duty, and has by such a course 
become a usurper, and stands opposed to liberty. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the election of 
Charles Sumner to the United States Senate ; that 
it is a glorious comment on the conduct of Web- 
ster, and the operation of the lower Jam, in the re- 
manding of Sims to a life of bondage. 

Resolved, That Massachusetts is now entitled 
to the forgweness invoked in the following lines of 
Lowell— ' ¥ 

« Messachusetted God forgive her, 
She is kneeling with the rest.,’’ 


Resolved, That we recommend an early nomina- 
tion of candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, that a place of refuge may be furnished for 
the multitudes of “fugitives” from the other 
parties. 

Resolved, That we recommend a Mass Con- 
vention of the friends of Freedom on the West- 
ern Reserve, to be held at Ravenna, on the 25th 
of June next. 

Resolved, That we ask the citizens of Ravenna 
to appoint the appropriate committees and make 
the requisite arrangements. ’ 

Resolved, That we recommend each county in 
the State to hold county conventions, to effect a 
county organization of Free-Soilersin every coun- 
ty in the State, previous to the 25th of June. 

Mr. Bradburn, being again called, spoke for a 
few moments only. 

Voted, that the proceedings be published in all 
the papers on the Reserve, and the National Era. 
Adjourned sine die. 


THE STAR AND THE STREAM. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





Before the door of a pretty cottage, sata little 
boy and girl. The day had been wild and 
stormy, but its 

“last 
Bright hours atoned for dark ones past.” 


The evening came on calm and beautiful ; the 
atmosphere was peculiarly clear, and the deep 
blue of the sky was only broken by a few white 
streamer-like clouds that floated high in air. 
The blustering, surly wind had died away into 
a gentle whisper, and was now dallying with 
the wild flowers that sprung up unheeded, 
amid the long meadow-grass. e trees cast 
a gigantic shadow athwart the tiny stream, 
that gurgled on, adding its sweet prattling 
noise, as it played around a stone or pebble, to 
the sough of the bending branches, and the 








should be 9 thoronghly furnished man. He 


country, and dictated its public policy, but which 


“The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide ; 

Slowly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside.” 


“Look, Annie,”’ said the boy, eagerly, “ oh, 
look at that star. There it is, peeping up be- 
hind the mountain—how bright! how bright! 5 
and he clapped his hands in delight too great 
for words. 

For a long time the children gazed, without 
speaking, ut the twinkling star, which appeared 
to them to rise and sink behind the top of their 
favorite hill. 

*‘ Willie, do you love the moon?” said his 
little sister, quietly—so quietly it was almost a 
whisper. “Ido!” 

“And so do I! ” replied the boy, warmly. 
“Do you love the moon or the star the 
best ?”” 

“The moon or the star,” repeated the boy 
slowly, in a puzzled tone. “ Love the moon 
or the star the best? Why, Annie, what made 
you think of that?” “Oh! I think of it every 
night, and I love the little star better than the 
big bright moon, and I dreamed about it last 
night. Come in and ask mamma which she 
loves best.’? 

The sun shone brightly on the home of the 
little girl and boy next morning, and all was 
life and bustle. ‘The cows were lowing in a 
neig! boring field and clustering round the pad- 
dock, impatient to be relieved of their liquid 
load ; the birds, up early to greet the rising sun, 
were raining down melody from the bosom of 
a sheltering cloud, and herbs and flowers were 
sending up their fragrant morning incense to 
the sky. The smoke ascended from the cot- 
tage chimney in spiral lines, that grew broader 
and fainter as it mounted, and at last, floating 
off, contributed to swell a cumulous cloud that 
was hovering above the horizon. * * * 
Fresh and happy the children set off for 
school. The thoughtful look that lay upon 
their childish features, as they had gazed at the 
moon and star, had vanished, and was replaced 
by a more animated every-day expression. 
Their talk was now of lessons and classes, and, 
as they strolled on, plucking a leaf or flower 
from the pleasant hawthorn hedges that bor- 
dered the road, and flung their perfume far and 
wide, a keen observer could have detected one 
angry spot in the hearts of both. A vindictive 
schoolmate, older than either, had exulted, 
the day before, in no unmeasured terms, over 
Willie, when reprimanded by his teacher for 
inattention. This was but one of a series of 
annoyances that went on, day by day, becom- 
ing more aggravated, until Willie’s dislike was 
ripening into hatred; and Annie entered too 
deeply into all his feelings not to dislike his 
tormenter with her whole heart. The day did 
not pass over without its meed of sorrow to 
our little friend—far from it. James Wood 
was more insulting than ever—misrepresented 
something Willie had said the day betore of 
his teachers, induced several of his classmates 
to desert him, and called him a milk-sop, a 
great girl, and other names, until Willie red- 
dened to the temples, and Annie cried with 
vexation. 

Their mother knew by their flushed cheeks, 
and moist, but flashing eyes, that something 
had occurred in school to grieve and vex them, 
and as she had the clue to it, she guessed pretty 
correctly what it was. But she took no notice. 
The agitated voices became firm, the flush 
passed from the cheek and the moisture from 
the eye, but she asked no questions, and made 
no remark. She occupied them until the even- 
ing closed in, and the deepening sky showed 
little white round specks, that an observant eye 
alone could distinguish, but which, in the dark- 
ness, would shine out stars unmistakeably. 
The sun set in a flood of glory, and left a trail 
of light behind. Dying day died like the 
dolphin,” the sunset grew palerand paler, the 
warm, bright colors faded, the glow was gone, 
and “all was gray.” 

The children sat in mute and quiet expecta- 
tion. They were glad when the shadows en- 
circled hill and vale; gladder still when the 
pathway that led through the field to the high- 
road hecame indistinct, and nothing was seen 
save the glittering streamlet and the sparkling 
stars, 

They looked for a few moments, and then 
hurried away. 

**T don’t want to look at the stars any more; 
I don’t care for them to-night. I don’t think 
anything about them,” said Willie. “I can’t 
think of nothing but James Wood. [’ll tell 
you, Annie—whisper.”’ 

His sister drew closer to him. 

**T hate him,”’ 

This, though uttered in a subdued tone, had 
a vehemence that was startling in one of his 
age. 
**T’ll_ not dream about the stars to-night, 
Willie; that I know. I’ll just dream about 
that odious— ”’ 

“Hush! ”? said Willie, “ here’s mother.” 

Mrs. Mildmay was graver than usual, as she 
sat down and placed the children beside her. 

** Watching the stars? ”’ she said. “ I would 
not wonder if you dreamed of the stars. But 
come, I have nothing to do to-night, so I will 
tell you a dream I once had about a star, when 
I was a very little girl.” 

The children were all delighted attention ; 
they forgot, in one moment, James Wood and 
all the grief he had caused them, and bent for- 
ward in listening eagerness. 

“You know that I had a step-sister.”’ 

**Oh yes, and we know that she was very 
unkind to you.” 

“Yes, my dear, so she was ; but I must tell 

ou that I was very wicked, and almost hated 
hee, and that was very bad. I had fallen asleep 
one night, crying, for | was very unhappy, and 
I thought I stood by a broad and rapid river. 
It was so clear I could see to the bottom— 
glancing pebbles and beauteous shells, of every 
shape and hue, were there distinctly visible ; 
fishes, large and shall, shot past with arrowy 
swiftness ; some sported in the shallow, and 
others sought the deep pools. I thought it was 
evening—such an evening as this—the moon 
had not risen, but the stars were shining bright- 
ly. The bed of the river was not level, like 
that of your pretty brook, for it rolled its waters 
down the side of a gentle declivity, which, of 
course, added to the rapidity of its current, and 
yet, though it moved rapidly onwards, it was 
calm and uaruffied as a standing pool. Small, 
lithe shrubs bent over it; wild flowers were 
mirrored in its placid surface, and its banks 
were fringed with luxuriant grass, whose ~_- 
green was reflected in its waters. I saw all 
this at a glance, and I heard the river brawling, 
further down— ; 

«The gentle river,” said Annie, sorrowfully. 

“Yes, darling! the gentle river was brawl- 
ing loudly, and became noisier as it proceeded. 
I turned to look, but, instead of delicate shrubs, 
tall trees were standing, whose branches inter- 
lacing, cast a gloom athwart it, and intercepted 
the views. Still, through many a leafy vista, 
I could see the glancing river, hurrying on with 
wild men one § to the brow of a precipice, 
over which it dashed. A subterranean chan- 
nel received it, and I saw itno more. Beauti- 
ful as the spot was, and indelibly as it is im- 
pressed on my memory, I thought not of it 
then. One brief glance sufficed to take in all 
I have described, and then my attention became 
riveted on one object. A star, brighter than 
the evening star when brightest, was above 
me, shining in the zenith. .The other stars 
were dim in comparison, and I could but gaze 
on it and its radiant reflection in the liquid 
mirror below. I knew not which was most 
beautiful. 

‘* Even as I looked, a change came over the 
scene, sudden and complete. We may feel 
terrified or delighted, glad or sorry, in a dream, 
but there is one feeling no dream, however 
strange, can excite, and that is surprise. You 
understand me, Annie? ” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, I do. I was not sur- 
prised the other night to see my star come down 
to me.”’ 

** You do, I know, Willie? Well, I wasn’t 
surprised by the change, great though it was. 
The tranquil, limpid river was black and tur- 
gid; the wild flowers were sullied and torn up 
by the roots, and the shrubs were leafless, as if 
the blasts of many a “ drear-nighted Decem- 
ber” had whistled through them. The pure, 
pony teas waters—where were they? And 
the dancing star? Gone, gone! I felt that 
nothing could bring them back, and I felt that 
nothing could compensate for their loss. 


** And then I loathed the river with a feeling” 


inexpressibly deep, and turned from it, that my 
eyes might be no more offended by its deformi- 
ty. But, at the moment, a something in the 
middle of the stream, too dim to be called 
bright, arrested my attention. What could it 
be? Surely, not the star. One rapid glance 
above, and there was no room for doubt. 


flection of the glorious orb above? I shrank 
from admitting the possibility of it even to 
myself. : 

** What! the river,on which I could not 
bear to look, thus favored! The full glory of 
the dazzling star poured out for it as lovingly 
as when the clear, calm waters gave back its 
image undimmed! And why could [ not look 
upon it? True, its beauty was gone, its unsul- 
lied purity was gone—but the star I loved 
shone there, and better still, though sullied and 
impure, it gave back its image, broken, indeed, 
and faint, as the remembrance of a dream with- 
in a dream, but still a reflection, or rather a 
something, by which I knew the star was shin- 
ing on it. 

“A sound like nothing I had ever heard 
filled the air around me—a low, murmuring, 
melodious sound, 


“ As if'a rush of angel’s wings 
Passed musically by ;”’ 


And ever and anon, as if it were the refrain to 
a song, I heard these words: 


Despise not the river, for there shines the star, 
Its flowers are all dead, 
And their perfume is fled, 

And darkness and discord its loveliness mar, 

Yet despise not the river, for there shines the star. 


** With these words ringing in my ears, | 
wakened. Now, Willie, read me my dream.” 
“*O, dear mother, I know very well what it 
means. I shall never hate James Wood again, 
no matter what he does to me. I shall love 
him for the star’s sake.’’—Selected. 


AGENCY FOR CLAIMS. 
as undersigned, having had several years’ experience 
in one of the public Departments of Washington, offera 
his services to claimants fur military and naval pensions, 
imvalid pensions, bounty land, &c. His experience and 
practical acquaintance with the minor details of business 
transacted in the accounting offices, and his knowledge ot 
the decisions made in the adjudication of claims, enable him 
to offer his services with the confidect assurance of procuf- 
mg early and satisfactory action on all claims presented by 
™ 








He will give his personal attention in the settlement of 
all claims against the United States—such as expense in- 
curred in the organization of volunteers; accounts of re 
cruiting officers; claims for horses lost or property destr: y- 
ed; privateer pensions ; quartermasters, commissaries, and 
wagon masters’ accounts; extra pay, back pay, rejected 
claims, and claims before Congress. ‘ 

‘aval Pensions.—In all cases where any officer, seaman, 
marine, engineer, fireman, or coal heaver, belonging to the 
United States navy, has died in the naval service of a wound 
received, or disease contracted, in the line of duty, leaving 
a widow or minor children, there is more or leas pension 
due, the amount depending upon the circumstances of each 
particular case 

Mexican War.—tn case of any officer or soldier, either of 
the regular army or volunteers, who died in the service 
during the late war with Mexico, or after leaving the ser 
vice, of wounds received or diseases contracted in said ser- 
vice, leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of 
age, there is a pension due to such widow or children. 

It may be further stated, as a general rule, that in all ca- 
ses where any officer of the regular army, or any officer or 
private soldier of the militia, including rangers, sea-fenci- 
bles, or volunteers, either in the war of 1812 or at any sub- 
sequent time, has died of wounds received in actual service, 
leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of age, J 
there is a pension due to such widow or children, or widow 
and children, as the case may be, if it has never been re- 
ceived. 

Invalid Pensions.—All officers and privates, whether of 
the army, navy, militia, or volunteers, who have been at any 
time disabled in the service by wounds received or disease 
contracted while in the line of daty, are entitled to pensions, 
the amount depending upon the rank of the invalid and the 
degree of disability. 

n many of the public offices, and in the Pension Office 
particularly, there is a great number of suspended and re- 
jected claims many of which could be established, if put in- 
to the hands of an efficient agent at the seat of Government, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with that branch of business. 

All letters addressed to A. M. GANGEWER, Washing 
ton, D. €., (the postage being paid ) making inquiries in 
regard to claims, will be promptly attended to. Claims fur 
pension, back pay, and extra pay, will be attended to with- 
out charge, unless they are successfully prosecutsd. in 
which case he will charge a reasonable per centage upon the 
sum recovered. 

Persons writing to him in regard to claims, should com- 
municate all the facts of the case, in as full a manner as 
possible. Espe-ially, in all claims for pension, extra or 
back pay, or bo..aty lands, the name of the officer or soldier, 
the time and place of his enlistment, the company and regi- 
ment in which he served, the length of time he served, &c., 
should be fully stated. 

He will send forms and instructions, when suffictent facts 
are communicated to enable him to determine what laws 
are applicable to the case. A. M. GANGEWER, 

March 13, 1851.—6m Washington, D. C. 

References — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Eliis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and 
the acconnting officers generally. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
Incorporated by the State of New Jersey, 
Aa from all parts of the United States, situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank, is now in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, 
Rhematism, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyepep- 
sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drankenness, In- 
sanity, and Scrofulous, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous 
Diseases. 

This Institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
Water Cure Establishment, is capable of accommodating 
fifty patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the 
purest quality. 

The iocation has heen selected for the peculiar salnbrity 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water, its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
for fuily carrying out the principles and practices of the 
Water Cure ; and, owing to the milduess of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main ovuilding is three stories high, standing hack 
from the street about one hundred feet, with asemiciroular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en: 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “‘ packing,’’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages,some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at thedoor; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
Well as into the main building, and all the waste watercar- 
ried off by drains under ground, (the Doctor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept clean and im good order.) 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failingspring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir consta: t- 
ly overflowing. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half ip 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being eutirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

Below the water works, further down the hill, stands the 
swimming bath, with a stream of water constant y passing 
through it. 





THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
building by an enclosed gallery or passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plunge baths, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, &e. &c. 

A further description is deemed unnecessary, as those 
needing that kind of treatment are invited to call and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the test care, and are all t d to the y of 
a hydropathic establishment 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded bya flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, while they offer the advantages of their 
Institution to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMS, 

Ten dollars per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which inclade board, treatment, and all other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly. 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi- 
dent Physician, as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of their case. 

Application to be made to : 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary, 
58 South Fourth street, Philadeiphia. 

Patients will be expected to bring with ther two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

Such as wish to keep their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is « physical disease, and can cer- 
tainly be cured in almost every case, however inveterate, by 
a proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient 
has sufficient vitality to produce the necessary reaction, and 
is sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “irresistible in- 
clination for strong drink” 

Do not wait until your affliction becomes public; the mo- 
ment you (or your friends) discover a desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, or for tobacco in any form, 





apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more dy the 
cure. 
The inclination for stimulunts, tes, narcotics, §¢., 





can be entirely removed, even where they have been resort 
ed to for the relief of pain, (which can generally be assuaged 
by the water treatment. without recourse to those p 








—$—$<$_r 
CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHM ENT 
a above Establishment, having been put in fine ora : 
4 is now com. encing its fourth season. e suecest 
3 . oe has atte t thus far enables the subscriber ¢o 8a ; 
- oe ‘l who wish to make a practical applica. 
f onef the War: ure Treatment, that they can pursue jt 
rived under the most favorable auspices for the removal of 
isease. The location, although in the immediate vicinit 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is stil] ver 
retired. T'he water is very pure, soft, and abundant 7 
The charge for board, medica) advice, and all ordinary at 
tendance of narses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. ; 
May 1—3m f. T. SeeZLYE, M.D, Proprietor. 


INFORMATION WANTED, : 
O* HENRY CLARE, 2 native of London, about thirt 
years of age, who enlisted in the United States nayy ; 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that service, a 
lieved that he married his wife in the city of Washingt 
or in the District of Columbia, some seven or eight te 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other person whe 
may know anything of him and of his present situati ” 
leaving the information with the Editor of this paper, wij 
confer a great favor upon his sister, ce 
SARAH CLARE. 


Mar. 20. 





it ig he. 


Amesbury, Mass., March 10, 1851. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 

I HAVE just received and offer for sale a lot of 
which I believe to be in every way reliable. 

They were gathered during the present winter by Mr 
— _ of Uniow county, Indiana, who went ont to 

exas fur the express purpose of procuring ¢. e 
his own planting. . Sa06 ered the 

His knowledge of the hedging business, and personal j 
terest in the matter, are sufficient guarantee that ev “A 
ro ss been nsed to select none but seeda of od 
doubted vitality, and that the proper care has been take. 
their collection and preservation. ro ea 


these seeds 


As I have no other seed on hand, purchasers can depe 
upon having their orders filled from this lot; and 1 aban . 
pleased to furnish samples, by mail or otherwise, to 41) whe 
desire to teat its quality : ° 

Printed directions for cultivation accom 


sold. ne E. B. HINMAN) Parcel 
ortheast corner of Main and Lo 
March 13—9t d Lower Market 


streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAHILL TOLMAN, 
OMMISSION Merchant and Manufactn ? Agen 
/ for the sale of every description of PLAIN —_— 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attention 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates, to 
= part of the country. Orders solicited. 
0. 5 Canal and No. 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mas. 
sachusetts. an. 16—6m r 








HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hz rtf 

’ ( 
A necticut. JOHN HOOKER.” ” 

Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 

NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American News 

t paper Agent.isag 
V. for the National Era, and authorined co cy ag 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
a8. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
rribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of N orth 
and Fayette streets, 
oe S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub. 
ssription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,)ie also agent for the National Era : 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
\ TILL take acknowiedgments, depositions, affidavits, ang 
. protestations, in town or country; is agent f T the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
ny, the American Live Stock Insuramce Compuny ; ang 
will attend to the collecfion of claims generally ; also, to svi]. 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. ; 
iF-Office—Galloway’s Buildings, np stairs—corner rox 
Sept. 19—ly apie — 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, ic. 
K MclLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia. No. 3 Bank 

. woot Nw ase and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, ang 
poten, osiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist Combs, 
pay hg eg Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Betis, 








WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ASEets a procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

: They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business eonnected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend to the reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may precure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personalattendance at Washington, by writing to theaub- 
scribers. 

Modelscan be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions canbe sent by mail. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Officeon F street,opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON, 

July 18. E. S. RENWICK, 





WHEELAN& WOOD, 

Yaa and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 

Market, south side, two doors west of Sygamore street, Cin- 


cirnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &c. 
J.P. WHELAN. 
May 23—ly A Woop. 





LARD OLL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the WestIndies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 








LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statisticad and reading 
matter itcontains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac hae been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Boz brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 185]1,, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 

For one thousand copies 
For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies 40 
Forasinglecopy- - 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants it 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have afew 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent dy mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanace, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug.8. 48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st. 


N. B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
objeot in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffase useful information. 


ORTHOP ZDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH) 
HE managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such ascurved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, club feet 
and all diseases of an analogous character, and also hernia, of 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charg? 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopedic Surgeon, (Ur. rT. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and whe 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a‘fee of ten dollars, 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. °° 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
ion are to be made. 
rime nea T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 


Visiting Surgeon. 


- - © ~ $20 OO 
- - . 250 
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BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY; 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman’s Drug Store. 
EXHIBITION FKEF. ; 

O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
T the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope: 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery A 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention HE 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; ove of AMIN BE ’ 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken I 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN Cc. CALHOL IN. os 

The collection of the United States Senate, injended 
exhibition at the World’s Fir, to be held in London in! <A 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may » 
seen at this time. ; 

Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best — 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the — 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his city, toge her wi > 

tant and ful practice for the last twelve years, 








substances ) 

INSANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tieat may be, when not caused by organic destruction of 
some important part, can generally be cured by rational and 
mild treatment at this institution. Such patients will have 
ali the benefits of an asylum and the comforts of a home, 
with skillful, kind, and attentive nurses. 

Separate Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above-mentioned classes of patients, where 
they can, if necessary, be entirely private and unobserved 
by others. 

One of the wards is appropriated to OR THOPIJEDIC 
OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&c., where the knife is entirely dispensed with, aided by 
hydriatic treatment v hen necessary. 

Finding, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of ‘he Medical — 

Session to patronize an institution like this, where the med- 


re under the direction of 
pera pe one seme ond where nothing that sa- 


ah gr a ifficulty of 
is allowed, and aware of the difficulty o 
Uesstsiovering the water treatment in private practice, the 
board of managers are willing to make satisfactory eczange 
ments (pecuniary aud professional) with angen s : ng 
patients to Parkeville Institute. are’ 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets of the 
A po is in the is of publication at Cincin- 
pati, Ohio, by L. A. Hinz, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals 
according to circumstances ; but, as near as may be, they wi 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
éonehing the relati of man to nature, and of mankind 
themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
wiil be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and @ purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 

iness of which they are individually capable. 

Fires —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
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low dreamy sound caused by the undulating 
grass, 


brightness, that 


Brightly as ever, there it shone. And that dim 
faded splendor—was it the re- 


beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct to 
Be aoa A HINES, Cincinnati, Obto, 


1 confident in being able to furnish Daguerreot, pes vi 
eats want peg which, for beauty of —_ rg 
ness of impression, —— grace and & 

iti nnot be surpassed. i . 7 
“ious and tonal process practiced at ae 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures 1n the - neta 
of one second, enabling parents to supply poy 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all oat 

O¢F~ Miniatures neatly set in locketa, breast;ins, "™: 


rings, and settings furnished, if casio’ s. BENN ETT. 
Jan. 2. F, M. CORY. ; 
PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 

FOUNDRY. al 

T= subscriber would call the attention of ~_ pons 

greatly reduced prices of the present list. 

“a eica : 48 cents. 
Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - * -2 
Small Pica- - 32 Nonpareil - + 
Long Primer - 34 Agate ie 
| are og a = Pearl oN > 160 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamon _. 


Determined to spare no expense in making yoo up 8 com” 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently or etter from 

lete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-en! ly invite at 
Diamond to English, to which they particularly 
tention. aad i 

Having lately made numerous additions to ens at 

Types, Borders, Ornaments, §¢., they ir improve 

now unrivalled in the United States; and the) them to 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, ©0t é 
farnish orders in a manner to insure satisfac lleys, Printing 

Printing Presses, Uases, Stands, Chases, an tly 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, 


r atock of 








yp ny aeneert ‘ype used only in stereotyping 
net arvniets, —_ Labels, &e. &c., stereotyped 
"N. orrpecimen ‘Books will boom io Pi i 
— No, 6 Sansom streeh 
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Two dollers 

Advertisem¢ 
times ‘or one 
five cents, 

All commur 
wt the paper ¢ 


Bue 
Sixth street, a 





A SEQUELT 


“ How beat 
line! Bat t 
than any oth 
joy in your 
mirror ?” 

* Why no, 
come accusto 
that you are: 
tell me, if yo 

“Oh, no m 
enough, with 
myself in wa 
and arrangin 
haste now, an 
Please fasten 
run down, ar 
moment.” 

It will be 
fragment, tha 
cape falling in 
apprehended— 
Nearly all wh 

of involuntary 
flattery —whil 

* siastic young & 
her eyes and 
what he could 
often well-mea 
be, preserved 
selfish and hes 
sels, and by | 
dying mother’: 

Pautine’s bi 
striking type. 
diant complex 
features, the la 
the shining bls 
tall, with a w 
and graceful in 
Pauline coul 
though she ha 
practical in it 
tact, and taste. 
all her persona 
but was rather 
tious, imperiou 
was generous, 
of passionate fe 
and by the wor 
Ordinarily si 
with an air o! 
accepting her 
sad, the goddes: 
pedestal, to nur 
a mother’s patis 
Pauline had 1 
for music. Gif 
and a delicate e 
favorite study, 
governess, was ] 
complished ma 
young gentlema 

groomsmen at F 

St. John was at 

terpreter of th 

His music, tho 

spoke even more 
playing exalted 
sweet, though | 

dued, as often a 

a lieve that ever 

own heart; and 
may sing brillis 
coldly. Their1 
yet untreasurab 
out of a warm, be 
tones, is like a ¢ 
heart which he: 
gratefully receiy 
taking from it re 


oy eae 


Captain Pres 
daughter under 
To a character ot 
purity, the your 
mind, manners gi 
by @ native digni 
sume to trifle. 
beauty, Mr. St. 
The first he nam: 
artist’s love for s 
old to the Greek 
the word could 
face or slight fr: 
delicacy of his fc 

_ bloodedness of h 
led features, gav 
purity and spirit 
press those who 
nest St. John was 
in all the stren, 
trae manhood, tl 
ness of woman, a 
child. 

After escaping 
somewhat arbitr: 
lated herself th 
might follow the 
her caprices to hi 
became aware t! 
some though he 
more absolute t] 
Command and an 
sovereignty of a 
ed never to know 
and the calming, 
and equable ma) 
excitements, or d 

Something the 

-made Pauline ash 
prices, the girlig 
petulance and ig 
often indulged. | 
to check herself 
ambition which tc 
her heart, in the 
Sentiment, and in 
vanity which yet 
her haughty eye 
dregs, her walk, a 

tones of her y 

Mr. St. John nev 

asm, or stern ret 
ons with a stil) 




















